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By the Way— sc that now the railroads use but one’ issue the report. Thus but one federal 


Railroad rates are to be advanced—and 


passenger rates are included. 





That means that traveling salesmen will 
practice conservation in railroad travel- 
ing, not making trips if the business can 
be done otherwise. 

Railroad travel is not necessarily essen- 
tial for the traveling salesman. He can 
use the telephone toll facilities to save 
many railroad trips, to say nothing about 
the time saved. 


Using telephone toll 


lines for selling purposes enables the 
traveling salesman to extend the limits of 
his territory in addition to saving carfare, 
thus conserving manpower as well as rail- 
road facilities. There should be an in- 


creased use of toll service. Is yours 
properly advertised and easily available 


tor the use of the traveling man? 


Standardization cf Reports. 
Multiplicity of reports to state and fed- 
authorities or bodies is one of the 
of the telephone man’s existence, 
far as his business is concerned. The 
\arious state and federal bodies call for 
reports in which are embodied requests 
information already on file with one 
more of the departments. In other 
words, there is a great duplication of in- 
formation required of 


tor 


or 


telephone com- 


Peties by both state and federal author- 
ity. 
rhe railroads were confronted by this 


Situati 7 : 
situation and a solution was worked out 


form of report—to the various state com- 
missions and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. In other words, the report 
blanks of the different bodies have been 
standardized. When the railroads make 
up a report for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, their report to the other 
bodies is an exact duplicate of this one 
report. 
Telephone companies, according to 
their location, are required to make up 
from three to a half a dozen or more dif- 
ferent reports. As a matter of fact if 


one report were sent to the secretary of 


state’s office and another to the Interstate 


Commerce Commission at Washington, 
the other state and federal bodies and 
commissions could obtain all the informa- 
tion they desired from the reports on file 
at these two places. 

To bring this about necessitates that 
there should be a standardization of ac- 
counts so that the accounts of a com- 
pany in the state of Maine, for instance, 
would be kept under the same system .as 
the accounts of a company in California. 
At present there is not a great difference 
in the standard systems of accounting 
prescribed by the various state public util- 
ity commissions. 

The elimination of duplicate bodies re- 
quiring reports would also aid in alleviat- 
ing the present conditions. For instance, 


the data now being sought by the U. S. 


‘census department could very easily be 


obtained through the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission and that body could 


body would deal with the industry. 

The underlying remedy for eliminating 
the multiplicity of reports is the changing 
of the existing laws, both state and fed- 
eral. State officials recognize that data 
may be obtained from reports that are on 
file at the state capitals, but the laws re- 
quire each state body or official to have 
the companies make reports to them and 
that is likewise the case with the federal 
bc dies. 

The changing of the laws naturally is a 
function of both the state and national 
telephone associations and through them, 
The Ohio 


Independent Telephone Association has 


of their individual members. 


recognized the situation and is urging its 
members to see that men of ability are 
elected as their representatives in the 
law-making bodies. 

Telephone men do not realize their po- 
which a 


litical power. The influence 


state telephone organization can exert 
through its member companies and they, 
ia turn, through their employes, is one 
that should be utilized in the interests of 
efficiency and conservation of time and 
labor. The state telephone associations 


through utilization of telephone in- 
fluence can wield a power that will re- 
sult in the election of big caliber men ca- 
pable of understanding and rectifying 
evils of existing laws. 

Intelligent and concerted effort is need- 
ed on the part of state and national as- 
sociations to assure laws that will place 


the industry in a most stable condition. 


This issue of “Telephony” is late in reaching you because of a 


strike among the press feeders of Chicago. 





A Simple Cost Accounting System 


Details of Cost Accounting System Which Has Proved Satisfactory in 


Plant of 2,000 Subscribers with Office Force of Three People—Standard 
System Would Enable Companies to Make Comparisons of Costs 


In TELEPHONY, of January 12, I ex- 
plained how we kept our plant figures, 
so we could at any time show just what 
each dollar charged to plant represented 
in actual time and material. In this ar- 
ticle the idea is carried along a little 
farther and it is shown just how these 
forms enable us to make up monthly cost 
sheets, revealing just what profit or loss 
is made on city, country and tolls. 


Before going any farther, let me say 
right here that the method outlined is 
one that can be used in any small office. 
This is mentioned because we often read 
or hear of something that really appeals 
to us but do not adopt it for the reason 
that we say to ourselves, “we would like 
to put it into practice in our own plant, 
but have not the force to handle it.” 

This line of reasoning will not work 
in this case because all of the ideas that 
follow were worked out and applied in 
a small office—an office of three people 
who handle every bit of the office work 
in a company serving 2,000 subscribers 
on five exchanges. 

By handling the work, I mean billing 
all rental and tolls, taking in the money, 
answering all correspondence, making of 
various cost statements and having plenty 
of time left to get up special sales let- 
ters, operating studies and to watch col- 
lections with an eagle eye. Therefore, 
if anything in this article looks good to 
you and you feel that you would like to 
adopt some of the methods outlined, do 
not hem and haw about whether or not 
your office force can handle it, for it can 
if you have any office force at all. 

We have our linemen show on their 
work reports just where the work was 
performed. Say a man goes to one of 
our outlying exchanges to repair a line, 
his report reads like this: 

“Repairing wire plant, Jonesboro coun- 
try, three hours; auto, three hours; ma- 
terial used 50-ft. No. 14.” 

Then he has some troubles right in 
town which take him two hours, so he 
makes out another slip which reads like 
this: “Repairing equipment, Jonesboro 
city, two hours; auto, two hours; ma- 
terial, none.” 

Each lineman makes his report in this 
form and they come up to the office the 
first thing in the morning. We take the 
first report that covers the work in Jones- 
boro country, turn to our Jonesboro 
Country Repairs Wire Plant sheet (form 
described in TELEPHONY of January 12) 
and enter the time and material. 


By E. C. Constans 

















At the end of the month we have sep- 
arate sheets covering “Repairs wire 
plant, Jonesboro country,” “Repairs equip- 
ment, Jonesboro city, etc.” Therefore, to 
find out what our labor and material ex- 
penses were in Jonesboro country, we 
simply take the sheets carrying that head, 
add them up and we have the dollars and 
cents spent during the month in keeping 
up our equipment in Jonesboro country. 


The only other direct labor we have is 
the operating. A study can be made of 
this that will show the hours spent in 
handling calls for city subscribers, coun- 
try subscribers and tolls. By dividing 
the city operating hours by the total op- 
erating hours, we get the percentage of 
the operating expense chargeable to city, 
but to illustrate: 

Say you employ 10 operators, a super- 
visor and a chief. The operators work 
eight hours a day; therefore you have 80 
operating hours. Your study shows that 
40 operating hours are spent on city op- 
erating, 20 operating hours on country, 
and 20 on tolls. Dividing 40 operating 
hours by 80 we get 50 per cent charge- 
able to city. 

Using the same methods, we find that 
the country should bear 25 per cent and 
tolls the other 25 per cent. 

Now that we have our percentage fig- 
ures, we simply take the total amount of 
money we paid to the ten operators, the 
supervisor and the chief, apply our per- 
centage figures, and we have our operat- 
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ing costs divided into city, country, and 
tolls. 

As our time and material sheets gave 
us our linemen’s time division, and the 


operating study our operators’ time 
division, we have all of our direct labor 
costs divided city, country and _ tolls. 


Our next step is to make a recapitulation 
of this. First, we take all the time and 
material sheets and list the labor costs 
like this: 


Jonesbore City: 


ee RR rer $ 20 
| a re 30 
PreaGuctive T6b0F «2... cesscsiccscs $ 50 


Repairs, equipment EEE re: Aire oh eh a $ 15 








RING, WITS BU 6 iii cecceesesyae 8 
eee 2 
Repairs, cable ...........scseceesess 3 
REE, ontdenh isc doves seneveanwa 220 
Non-productive labor ............. $248 
Jonesboro County : 
ee $ 12 
Productive labor ..............+-- $ 12 
Repairs, equipment .......065.cs00 35 
PROGINS, WITE DiRT 2... 5 occ tecceecse 20 
RT Fes Sic uc ucan aatereskaen ale 124 
Non-productive labor ............. $179 
Smithboro City: 
Station equipment ................. $ 26 
Productive labor ................. $ 26 
REPOS, CONE 600060 scccsesccnsecss $ 12 
MOOGUE, GUUIPIMENE 22.6 6c cs ccsscves 36 
Other maintenance ................. 8 
I 6 ta eelihvkd keine aw edbike 175 
Non-productive labor ............. $231 
Smithboro Country: 
Repairs, equipment ..........ccceee0- $ 12 
Repairs, ge ee 23 
IE he cd iwi giocan bees iawaee 85 
Non-productive labor ............ $120 
Tolls: : 
Repairs to toll lines ............... $ 45 
ME Fiocass canawuctecucasmns © 210 
Non-productive labor ............$255 


This recapitulation gives us a total of 
$1,121 paid out for labor during the 
month. Now we reduce the different 
amounts to percentages and get the fol- 
lowing : 


Per 
ent 
Jonesboro city, ex. lines ....... $20 16 
Jonesboro city, sta..eq......... 3 2 
Jonesboro city, non-productive. 24° 22.1 
Tonesboro country, sta. eq..... | 1] 
Jonesboro country, non-pro- . 
DE cvivebsandapebannded 15.9 
Smithboro city, sta. eq......... 2.3 
Smithboro city, non-productive. 2'' 20.6 
Smithboro country, non-pro- - 
DE cisks¢enees vebuéunnce | 10. 


Tolls, non-productive ......... 22 









SS Ee 
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This gives us percentage figures show- 
ing each labor item in its relation to the 
total labor. 

Work of any kind requires supervision 
—none of this work would have been 
performed unless there was an organ- 
ization to direct it. Therefore to get the 
true cost of this labor, we must spread 
this indirect labor and expense over the 
direct labor. 

This indirect will consist of officers’ 
salaries, liability insurance, a portion of 
the insurance, rent, light, water used in 
the office, account books and forms, a 
portion of the clerks’ salaries, etc. Say this 
amounts to $350 a month, on spreading 
this amount over our direct labor cost, 
we obtain the following: 


im 
z ¢ S 
S 6 im 
SZ ES Be 
=S Us O° 
a" =o ia 
Jonesboro city, ex. 
SS ee 20 $ 630 $ 26.30 
Jonesboro city, sta. 
Oe cckewnssanes 30 9.45 39.45 
Jonesboro city, non- 
productive ..... 248 77.35 325.35 
Jonesboro country, 
ONE NR, ~ soins ei 12 3.85 15.85 
Jonesboro country, 
non-productive 179 55.65 234.65 
Smithboro, coun- 
try, non-produc- 
TN: sntwonseeces 120 3745 157.45 
Smithboro city sta. 
er re ae 26 8.05 34.05 
Tolls, non-produc- 
RA eisanekiege 255 79.80 334.80 





$1,121 $350.00 $1,471.00 


There is still a portion of the indirect 
to spread, consisting of those portions of 
the rent, insurance, light and water used 
in the office, clerks’ salaries, postage, sta- 
tionery and printing, etc. 

All of these expenses have to do with 
the mailing of your bills and collecting 
the money due you. Therefore, they can- 
not be spread on the labor basis. We 
analyze this and it strikes us that this 
work depends upon the number of sub- 
scribers, so we use the subscriber basis 
in spreading this, first making an allow- 
ance for tolls. 


_ On going over our billing and collect- 
ing work we find that practically 50 per 
cent of the time is devoted to billing and 
Collecting for tolls. Say our total ex- 
pense to be spread on this basis is $150. 


Ta! : 90 per cent of this and charge it di- 
revuy to tolls. This leaves us $75 to 
S} over Jonesboro and Smithboro 
cit ‘4 country. We'll say we have the 
f wing number of stations in edch 
( mn: 
' 
Per 
a ; cent. 
Semptet-tuttedpccs, MCLEE 500 41.7 
LONCSDOTO COMMIEF .0.5...0004 200 16.7 
=m a ha ee a 409 33.3 
©nithboro country ........... 100 8.3 
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Applying these percentage figures to 
our $75, we get the following: 





POMBINGNS CIG oie. ccsseccesees $ 31.28 
Jonesboro country ............... 12.52 
Smithboro city ..............+-4+. 24.98 
Smithboro country .............. 6.22 

$ 75.00 


Charged direct to tolls 





Amount spread on station basis.$150.00 


We have now spread all of our general 
items. In addition to these, each ex- 
change will have some few local ex- 
penses which are chargeable directly to 
that exchange. For example, take the 
expense of lighting and heating the oper- 
ating room at Jonesboro, which amounts 
to $10 a month while Smithboro’s will 
amount to $8 a month. As this was all 
used in the operating room, the fairest 
way to spread it will be on your operat- 
ors’ hours basis, which gives: 





Operators’ 
hours. 

Jonesboro city .............. 40 $ 5.00 
Jonesboro country .......... 20 2.59 
Smithboro city ............. 30 4.00 
Smithboro country .......... 15 2.00 
BEE Saxeeievinsatns«sesersd 35 4.50 
$18.00 

Our depreciation expense we obtain 


from our plant ledger as it is figured 
monthly, running as follows: 


Depreciation of Jonesboro city equip- 
re Op rT re ree $200 

Depreciation of Jonesboro country 
DE och inside decade icuewasan 

Depreciation of Smithboro city equip- 


CS thd ka wetssnewanwneaee ces 60 
Depreciation of Smithboro country 

eer rr rer eee 40) 
Depreciation of toll lines ........... 40 

0 er reer $520 


Upon estimating our exchange and toll 
revenues we can make up our cost state- 
ments, as presented in the following 
table: 


Monthly Cost Statement. 
May, 1918. 


Jonesboro Exchange. 











Exchange revenue.$875.00 $200.00 
City. Country. 
Repairs, equipment.$ 15.00 $ 35.00 
Repairs, wire plant 8.00 20.00 
Station removals.. 2.00  — ...... 
Repairs, cable .... 3.00 § = .seac. 
ee 221.00 124.00 
Indirect labor spread 77.35 55.65 
General expense .. 31.28 12.52 
Direct expense ... 5.00 2.50 
$361.63 $249.67 

Gain before deduct- 
ing depreciation .$513.37 loss $ 49.67 
Depreciation ..... 200.00 80.00 
Oe OS 6 sxanas $313.37 loss $129.67 


5 per cent on invest- 
ment ($40,000) ..$200.00 $16,000 $ 80.00 





To surplus, credit.$113.37 debit $209.67 
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Monthly Cost Statement. 
May, 1918. 
Smithboro Exchange. 

Exchange revenue.$687.50 $100.00 
City. Country. 

Repairs, equipment.$ 36.00 $ 12.00 
Repairs wire plant. 23.00 


Repairs, cable .... 12.00  —...... 
Operating ........ 175.00 85.00 
Other maintenance 8.00 

Indirect labor 

















ee 72.10 37.45 
General expense .. 24.98 6.22 
Direct expense ... 4.00 2.00 

$332.08 $165.67 
Gain before deduct- 

ing depreciation..355.42 loss $ 65.67 
Depreciation ..... 160.00 40.00 

Net gain ....... $195.42 loss $105.67 
5 per cent on invest- 

ment ($32,000). .$160.00 $8,000 $ 40.00 
To surplus, credit.$ 35.42 debit $145.67 

Monthly Cost Statement. 
May, 1910, Tolls. 

Te NE nn cs csccdxeinnciccs $600.00 
Repatra, toll Times oo ics ccccccess 45.00 
ea cietpakdeuseenanaaes 210.00 
Indirect labor spread ............ 79.80 
CeNIEE GUUIOD novices ccsecsnees 75.00 
RD GUID. kes divewncvevesas. 4.50 
To long distance company ....... 300.00 

714.30 


Loss, before figuring depreciation .$114.30 








EROOPORMNIN ccc cecesccceseces 40.00 
PEE pais sasenvaanteanecdnes $154.30 

5 per cent interest on investment 
SURED 6 4 condessovecssavense 30.00 
26 SN GO kcncccccesenns $184.30 


None of these are actual figures, of 
course. Nevertheless the condition they 
bring out, namely, a gain in the city and 
big losses in the country and on tolls, 
will show up in the majority of tele- 
phone companies. 

Another feature worth mentioning is 
in the indirect labor spread. You will 
note that we charged $27.65 to plant, 
made up of the following: 





Jonesboro city, exchange lines ..... $ 6.30 
Jonesboro city, station equipment. . 9.45 
Jonesboro country, station equipment 3.85 
Smithboro city, station equipment.. 8.05 

$27.65 


Do you charge this to plant or ex- 
pense? A great many companies that do 
not realize the very great value and im- 
portance of accounting, do not make a 
spread of this kind. The result is that 
month after month money which ac- 
tually went into plant is dissipated 
through their expense accounts. This 
will amount to $3,000 or $4,000 in ten 
years. It must be remembered that in 
a rate case you use your entire plant, 
whereas you only use one year’s ex- 
pense. Therefore, your expense would 
only carry one year’s money while your 
plant would lose ten. 

It is this difference that is not grasped. 
I have talked to a number of telephone 
men about this very thing, and they al- 
ways come back with the statement that 
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it does not make any difference whether 
they spread it over the plant or not, for 
if it goes into expense it will increase 
their expenses that much and make their 
rates that much higher. 

They fail to take into consideration 
that plant figures are cumulative—expense 
figures as used in a rate case are not. 

Most managers will admit that country 
service is a losing propecsition at the 
present standard rates, but I do not think 
they fully realize just what a big loss it 
is. When it comes to tolls, the majority 
of them claim that the toll business is 
the life-saver, whereas it has been proved 
in many cases, that the toll business 
instead of being a life-saver, really ranks 
right along with our country business in 
being part of the millstone around our 
necks. 

Various commissions have recognized 
that country business is a loser, but they 
take the stand that the city subscriber 
should carry the burden. From studies 
I have made, it requires 60 per cent city 
subscribers to support 40 per cent in 
the country. How can the city pay the 
country’s way, if your subscribers stack 
up 80 per cent country and 20 per cent 
city? This is one important feature that 
must be threshed out in the near future. 

The country subscriber must be made 
to pay his own way or, at least, pay 
enough to cover the actual cost of giv- 
ing service, and $12 grounded and $18 
metallic rates will not do it. 

You say: “all well and true, but how 
are you going to do these big things?” 
The answer is cost accounting. Not 
the mere keeping, of books to show 
whether we make or lose money, but 
keeping them so we can tell where we 
make and where we lose. 

Can this be done by the average small 
company? It certainly can provided they 
have the proper cost accounting system. 
Where can they get this system? To that 
question I would answer: 

The United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association has a number of able 
accountants connected with member com- 
panies who are acquainted with all the 
in’s and out’s of the telephone business. 
By gathering them together and having 
each one contribute something to the 
general scheme, we would be able to de- 
velop a cost accounting system that would 
meet every need of the business—a sys- 
tem shorn of red tape, ‘yet giving us all 
the essentials. This would have many 
advantages. 

First, the member companies should be 
able to buy their records and forms at 
cost, from the association which would 
buy then in quantity, thus greatly reduc- 
ing the cost. Second, any system to be 
of value, must be used by a number of 
companies, for in cost accounting the dis- 
tribution of the indirect, or overhead ex- 
pense is the important point. 

This distribution can be made accord- 
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ing to any number of recognized methods, 
yet if you use one method to distribute 
your overhead and I use another, we have 
absolutely no grounds for comparison, 
because the overhead is the deciding fac- 
tor. Therefore, the whole plan depends 
upon the majority of companies using 
the same methods in order that we may 
compare figures, and the association 
should be able to make this clear to its 
members. 

Now get this picture in your mind: If 
all the members of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association used 
this standard cost accounting system, 
they would make up monthly cost state- 
ments. Let them make these in dupli- 
cate, sending one copy to the association, 
where they could be sorted out into dif- 
ferent groups, each group representing 
different size companies. Then an aver- 
age cost statement could be made up cov- 
ering each group, and mailed to the mem- 
bers in that particular group. 

Can you think of anything that would 
be more helpful to you than a statement 
showing what 500 companies of the same 
size as yours are doing, and this state- 
ment in the same form as yours, in or- 
der that you might readily compare your 
statement with the average and see just 
where you lagged behind? Can you 
think of anything that would help you 
build up a bigger and better business, and 
stop the leaks better than this? 

This is not a wild idea, an untried 
scheme, because it is being done in other 
lines of business. The printers have a 
very elaborate cost system worked out, 
and all the members of their association 
receive an average sheet such as outlined. 
So it is not a matter of being practical, 
but just a matter of whether or not we 
are contented to stand still, doing noth- 
ing to remedy our troubies. 

If we could only get the viewpoint that 
the telephone business was a manufactur- 
ing plant, producing three classes of 
products, namely city service, country 
service and toll service, we would be in 
a much better position to appreciate the 
value of cost accounting. You, as a 
manufacturer, would have to know just 
what each of these products were cost- 
ing you if you were to stay in business, 
for your selling price would be your 
cost plus a reasonable margin of profit. 

We will say that your three products 
are. such that, while it is necessary to 
manufacture all three of them in order 
to turn out a finished line, only one of 
them could be sold at a fair margin of 
profit. 

You would have to know to a certainty 
just which one of the three carried the 
profit in order to have your sales force 
push the profitable article. If you did 
not know this, your business, instead of 
being in your hands, would be in the 
hands of chance, because chance alone 
would decide whether your profitable ar- 
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ticle was sold or the non-profitable ar 
ticle. On the other hand, if you knew 
which one carried the profit, you would 
naturally instruct your salesman to pus 
that article and, as more selling effor: 
would be devoted to it, naturally mor: 
sales would result. 

This condition exists in practically ey- 
ery business. Some articles carry a 
larger percentage of profits than others. 
The good business man pushes the line 
that carries the big profits, but first his 
cost records have to tell him what line 
that is—he cannot make a wild guess. 

We have it on the manufacturer. He, 
of necessity, has to sell some articles in 
his line at cost, or less, in order to meet 
competition. We do not have to do this, 
since in the majority of states we are 
protected from competition. 

I have always noticed how keen sales- 
men are to sell batteries, so one day 
when talking to a salesman who knew 
his business, I asked him why it is that 
a battery contract is such a prize. He 
answered that the overhead on a barrel 
of batteries was practically nothing, be- 
cause it is not necessary to pack, sort and 
box 125 cells separately—all that is done 
is to roll out a barrel. 

The city is our barrel of batteries, while 
the country can represent 125 different 
articles that have to be sorted and packed 
separately. That costs money, so why 
rot make the farmer pay for his hand- 
picked variety? 


Nevada (Iowa) Company Ac- 
quires Control at Story City. 

The Story County Telephore Co., of 
Nevada, Iowa, has purchased a slight 
majority of the stock of the Story City 
Telephone Co., of Story City, Iowa, plac- 
ing it in virtual control of the latter com- 
pany. 

The Story City plant was built by F. M. 
Boardman, manager of the Story County 
company, in 1901. It was operated by 
him for a year and a half before he sold 
it to the local people. It now serves some 
440 subscribers. According to Mr. Board- 
man, there will be no immediate changes 
in the operation of the Story City plant. 


Commission to Make Appraisal of 
Ohio State Properties. 

The Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
has started work on a complete appraisal 
of the holdings of the Ohio State Tele- 
phone Co. in the state. The work is be- 
ing done under the supervision of Thomas 
Green, telephone expert of the commis- 
sion. 


Iowa Plant Has New Owner. 
The Marcus Telephone Co., of \iarcus, 
Towa, has been purchased by Henry J. 
Reimers, who formerly owned the lectri¢ 
light plant at Marcus. 
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Transmission of Cord Circuits 


Various Types of Magneto Cord Circuits— Comparison of Their Rela- 
tive Transmission Efficiencies and Operating Features—Paper Presented 
at Annual Convention of Canadian Independent Telephone Association 


During the past few years we have 
heard a great deal and read a great deal 
on the subject of “Transmission Eff- 
ciency” and the ways and means to im- 
prove the electrical properties of circuits 
so that the telephone-using public may 
talk and hear telephonically over greater 
distances with the same ease that they 
conversed before the era of ultra-long dis- 
tance toll lines. 

This question of transmission efficiency 
is one that affects every telephone com- 
pany, large and small, because it has a 
direct influence upon the earnings of the 
operating company and upon its greatest 
asset—the good will and satisfaction of 
its subscribers. 

If, for example, one of your subscribers 
originates a toll call for Toronto, Lon- 
don, or Buffalo and for some reason or 
other cannot hear distinctly and has diffi- 
culty in getting the message through to 
the distant station, the subscriber’s confi- 
dence in your ability to deliver long-dis- 
tance telephone satisfaction is diminished 
and such calls are made thereafter by that 
subscriber only when there is no alterna- 
tive means of quick communication. On 
the other hand, if the long distance con- 
versation is carried on with the ease and 
clearness of local conversations, the long 
distance habit will grow and, as a conse- 


quence, the income from the resulting - 


traffic will be proportionately higher. 

In these days of swift progress, the pub- 
lic demands improved telephone service, 
just as it demands speedy transportation 
from town to town and city to city. In 
this way we may draw a simile between 
the telephone company and the railroad 
company. 

In the case of the railroads, increased 
speed and the use of heavier rolling stock 
made necessary the re-ballasting of the 
roadbed, the elimination of steep grades, 
the straightening of tangents, and 
strengthening or rebuilding of bridges. Ina 
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Fig. 1. Single Bridged-Drop Circuit. 


ike manner, the telephone company must 
rovide increased transmission efficiency 
‘or both local and long distance service by 
raising the standards of its line construc- 
tion and maintenance, by the use of tele- 
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phone instruments of tested and known 
high quality, and the elimination or abate- 
ment of transmission losses in its central 
office equipments. 

The connecting cord circuits in local 
battery switchboards are common sources 
of transmission losses. The losses in the 
circuits are seldom taken into considera- 
tion by the smaller companies because of 
their confidence in the quality of the equip- 
ment furnished by the manufacturer. On 
the other hand, if losses in the switch- 
board are suspected, they have no means 
of verifying their suspicions because of 
the lack of adequate testing equipment 
with which they might determine the ex- 
tent of the loss and localize the inefficient 
apparatus. 

In this paper some of the types of cord 
circuits in common use will be discussed 
and. their relative transmission efficiencies 
and operating features compared. To be- 
gin with, let us review the characteristics 
which every local battery switchboard 
cord circuit ought to have. In my opinion 
the ideal cord circuit should 

1. Possess highest possible transmis- 
sion efficiency. 

2. It should be non-ring-through. In 
ether words, the act of ringing-off by 
either one of two subscribers connected 
by means of the cord circuit, should not 
ring the bells on the connected line. 

3. It should ring-off positively. The 
clearing-out drop or drops should operate 
every time, under any operating condi- 
tion, when the subscriber signals for a 
disconnection. 

4. It should be equipped with two sepa- 
rate clearing-out drops arranged so as to 
give double supervision over local con- 
nections. 

Reverting for a moment to the subject 
of transmission efficiency in general, we 
should bear in mind that the addition of 
any series or bridged apparatus connected 
in the circuit introduces a transmission 
loss. In the case of apparatus connected 
in series, the losses are large when the 
impedance is high and small when the im- 
pedance is low. In the case of bridged 
apparatus, the condition is reversed; that 
is, when the bridged impedance is high, 
the loss is small and when the impedance 
is low, the loss is large. 

There are other transmission factors 
which are to be considered when making 
transmission studies of circuits but the 
two factors just mentioned are sufficient 
for our comparison of some typical cord 
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circuits and give us a clearer understand- 
ing of the kinds to use and the kinds to be 
avoided. 

The circuit of Fig. 1 shows the gen- 
eral arrangement of what most telephone 

















Fig. 2. Circuit of Some Rural Companies. 


men term a “single bridged-drop cord cir- 
cuit.” It has, in the past, been used more 
than any other type because of its high 
transmission efficiency, low cost, and ex- 
treme simplicity. 

Tests made in the Stromberg-Carlson 
electrical laboratory under standard test- 
ing conditions show that this circuit has 
a transmission loss of approximately 0.25 
of a mile of standard cable when a 500- 
ohm clearing-out drop is used and 0.15 of 
a mile of standard cable when a 1,000-ohm 
clearing-out drop is used. The greater 
loss in the case of the 500-ohm drop is 
due to the fact that its impedance is con- 
siderably less than that of the 1,000-ohm 
drop. This exemplifies the reduction of 
transmission efficiency in a circuit because 
of bridged apparatus. 

This circuit has several serious oper- 
ating disadvantages. In the first place, it 
cannot be relied upon to give the operator 
a positive clearing-out signal under all op- 
erating conditions, particularly when a 
long rural line is connected to a short 
town line and the drop is shunted by the 
low resistance of the town line. In an 
attempt to lessen this trouble, some com- 
panies use clearing-out drops which have 
a very low resistance but this practice is 
not recommended, for any resulting gain 
in the operation of the drop involves a 
sacrifice in the transmission efficiency of 
the cord circuit by reason of the lowered 
impedance bridged across the circuit. 

The second objection is that when one 
of two parties, on lines temporarily con- 
nected by a circuit of this type, rings off 
after completing a conversation, the signal 
is apt to pass through the cord circuit, be- 
sides operating the drop, and causing false 
signals on the connected line. 

The third objection is that since it has a 
single clearing-out drop, the operator can- 
not tell whether one or both of the con- 
nected subscribers have signaled for the 
disconnection. To make sure that the 
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conversation has been finished, it is neces- 
sary for the operator to listen on the line 
and say “Operator” before taking down 
the connection. This, it will be agreed, is 
inefficient from an operating standpoint 
and especially troublesome during periods 
when the traffic is heavy. 

In Fig. 2 we have a circuit which has 
been used to some extent by rural tele- 
phone companies, especially those oper- 
ating systems composed of a mixture of 
grounded lines and metallic lines. This 
is a development of the circuit of Fig. 1 
and contains as additional equipment, a 
repeating coil and condenser. 

Some forms of this circuit are arranged 
with the repeating coil wired in the circuit 
permanently, while in others a key is pro- 
vided whereby the operator may cut-out 
the repeating coil when it is not needed 
as, for example, when a connection is 
made between two quiet metallic circuits. 

This circuit is furnished with a talk- 
through type repeating coil; that is, a re- 
peating coil in which the windings and the 
iron in the magnetic circuit are designed 
to give the repeating coil greatest efficiency 
at voice current frequencies. The trans- 
mission loss in this type of circuit will 
range from 0.8 of a mile of standard 
cable, with a well-designed repeating coil 
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is more free from ring-through troubles 
than the simple bridged drop circuit be- 
cause the repeating coil will not transform 
the low-frequency ringing currents effi- 
ciently. 

In the circuit of Fig. 3, which, for- 
tunately, is seldom used, it will be noted 
that there is a single clearing-out drop 
which is provided with two separate wind- 
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Fig. 3. Circuit With Single Clearing-Out 
Drop With Separate Windings. 


and drop, to five or six miles of cable with 
inefficient types of this apparatus. 

Some manufacturers have a practice of 
supplying this circuit without the con- 
denser connected between the windings of 
the repeating coil on the clearing-out drop 
side of the cord circuit. Under this con- 
dition the circuit is inefficient in ringing- 
off. 

A recent laboratory test throws some 
light on the relative ring-off values of the 
two circuits. We first wired the circuit 
with a 2 m.f. condenser connected as 
shown in Fig. 2 and connected an 80-ohm 
telephone ringer across the line to the 
clearing-out drop side of the cord circuit. 
Under this condition we were able to ring- 
off from the opposite end through a re- 
sistance of 18,000 ohms; however, upon 
removing the condenser, we were only 
able to ring-off through 2,500 ohms. 

This shows how important it is to in- 
sist upon having condensers wired in re- 
peating coil cord circuits, as shown in 
Fig. 2 to obtain good “ring-off” qualities 
in circuits of this type. 

This circuit is objectionable from an op- 
erating standpoint in that it is not pro- 
vided with the two separate clearing-out 
drops necessary for double supervision. 
It is not absolutely non-ring-through, but 


Fig. 4. Circuit for Improved Ring-Off. 


ings. The terminals of these windings 
lead to opposite halves of the cord circuit 
which are separated by condensers. The 
capacity of condensers used in this circuit 
is generally % microfarad in each side 
in order to divert the ring-off signaling 
current through the windings of the clear- 
ing-out drop. 

This circuit evidently was put on the 
market by some manufacturer who want- 
ed an inexpensive, sure ring-off circuit 
and didn’t care much about its other quali- 
ties. Its transmission efficiency is poor— 
the loss ranges from five to eight miles of 
standard cable, depending upon the im- 
pedance of the windings, which must nec- 
essarily be kept quite low if the ring-off 
feature is to operate positively. 

It is not a non-ring-through cord cir- 
cuit because the common core and ar- 
rangement of the windings in the clearing- 
out drop coil make the drop act as a 
transformer or ring-through type repeat- 
ing coil. Needless to say, the use of such 
a circuit as this is not to be recommended 
if high transmission efficiency is desired. 

The circuit shown in Fig. 4 is another 
single clearing-out drop type arranged to 
give improved ring-off service. It is 
somewhat similar to Fig. 3 in that a dou- 
ble-wound clearing-out drop is employed, 
but only one condenser is used. 

As in Fig. 3, the object of the condenser 
is to oppose the flow of ring-off signaling 
current and to force it to traverse one or 
the other of the two windings of the coil 
and thereby operate the drop. 

This circuit gives excellent ring-off 
service but is objectionable in that its 
transmission efficiency is very low—the 
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transformer action from one winding to 
the other. 

Another point which should not he 
overlooked is the lack of symmetry or bal- 
ance in the electrical properties of the 
circuit, due to the presence of a condenser 
in one side and not in the other. The un- 
balanced circuit condition is not particu- 
larly serious for local connections but is 
liable to be troublesome in exchanges 
where considerable long distance business 
is handled, especially when the long dis- 
tance lines are subject to induction from 
high tension power lines, as the induced 
current will naturally flow from one side 
of the circuit to the other and produce 
noise in the receivers while parties are 
using the line. 

The circuit of Fig. 5 provides for dou- 
ble supervision of connections by means 
of two separate clearing-out drops—one 
drop being connected to each of the two 
halves of the circuit formed by the con- 
densers in each side of the circuit. 

This circuit has the advantage that the 
clearing-out drop operates positively with- 
out the possibility of transformer action 
between the windings and consequent 
“ring-through” trouble. Its non-ring- 
through properties are also due to the use 
of the low capacity condensers in either 
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Fig. 5. Double Supervision Circuit. 


loss ranges from four to six miles of 
standard cable, depending upon the im- 
pedance of the drop. It is not proof 
against “ringing-through” because it pos- 
sesses the disadvantage common to all 
double-wound drops in cord circuits— 


Positive Ring-Off Repeating Coil 


Fig. 6. 
Type of Circuit. 


side of the circuit which, being connected 
in series with each other, present an ap- 
parent high resistance to low frequency 
ringing currents. The arrangement of the 
circuit is symmetrical and the electrical 
properties are evenly balanced. 

The advantages of this circuit, however, 
are outweighed by the relatively great 
transmission losses which are caused by 
the extra drop and the two series con- 
densers. The loss in this circuit in miles 
of standard cable will range from five to 
ten miles, depending upon the type of 
equipment used. To put the facts in a 
nutshell, the operating advantages are 
gained only through considerable sacri!ice 
of transmission efficiency. 

Fig. 6 shows the elements of a positive 
ring-off repeating coil type circuit which, 
to the best of my knowledge, has not hcen 
used very extensively. 

It consists, as will be noted, of a tolk- 
through type repeating coil, two ©on- 
densers, each having a capacity of 2 mf. 
and a single clearing-out drop equ ped 
with two separate windings, so tha the 
drop may be operated by ring-off c'. rent 
from either end of the cird circuit. 

The transmission losses in this ¢ “cuit 
will range from two to six miles of | and- 
ard cable, depending upon the indi ‘dual 
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efficiencies of the repeating coil and the 
clearing-out drop. 

The circuit gives positive ring-offs, due 
tc the use of the talk-through type of re- 
peating coil, but cannot be considered non- 
ring-through because of the double-wound 
clearing-out drop which is liable to per- 
mit transformer action from one winding 
to the other and the transfer of signals 
when a short line is connected to a long 
line. 

It is evident from this review of the 
different types of circuits that there is not 
one that satisfies all of our requirements. 
Unfortunately the circuit which has the 
highest transmission efficiency does not 
possess the necessary operating features 
and conversely the circuits which have the 
proper operating features have low trans- 
mission efficiencies. 

The circuit, which, in my opinion, com- 
pletely satisfies our ideals of what a cir- 
cuit should be, is the double clearing-out- 
drop repeating-coil cord circuit, Fig. 7. 

It may seem like a rank heresy to some 
telephone men to propose a repeating coil 
cord circuit for all cord circuits in a 
switchboard but we must remember that 
the repeating coil of today is a vastly 
more efficient piece of apparatus than the 
repeating coil of yesterday. 

In the past a repeating coil was a thing 
to be used only when absolutely necessary. 
Talk-through types of repeating coils are 
now obtainable in which the loss under 
average circuit conditions does not exceed 
0.5 mile of standard cable under any oper- 
ation condition, and often this loss is re- 
duced to 0.35 mile of standard cable. This 
is a remarkable improvement over old 
types of coils in which a loss of five or 
six miles was to be expected when they 
were cut in the circuit. 


When one of the new repeating coils ° 


and properly designed 500-ohm clearing- 
out drops are used, this circuit shows a 
transmission loss of only 1.15 miles of 
standard cable. When 1,000-ohm clear- 
ing-out drops are used, this loss is reduced 
to about 1.09 miles of standard cable. This 
‘oss is so small when the cord circuit is 
used for either local or long distance con- 
nections that it is practically impossible 
for anyone but a trained transmission ex- 
pert to detect the difference between this 

‘uit and the single bridged-drop type of 
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"'g. 7. Double Clearing-Out Drop Repeat- 
ing-Coil Type Circuit. 
reuit which had the best talking qualities 
©: any of the circuits discussed. 
This Circuit is non-ring-through because 
it is equipped with a special design of 
talk-through type of repeating coil. 
it rings off positively, due to the effi- 
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cient design of the repeating coil and the 
presence of the 2 m.f. condensers con- 
nected between the inside terminals of the 
repeating coil windings. 

It provides double supervision since it 
has two separate clearing-out drops. 

It will be observed that it satisfies every 























Fig. 8. The So-called ‘“‘Zero Loss’ Circuit. 


condition of the ideal cord circuit. The 
only objection that can possibly be raised 
against the circuit is its increased cost, 
due to the addition of the repeating coil, 
condensers and the second clearing-out 
drop. This increased cost should not be 
considered as an expense, but as an in- 
vestment, for the added equipment will 
give better service under all operating 
conditions. It is an investment that paral- 
lels the additional investment that railroad 
companies were obliged to make in order 
to provide adequate service by means of 
better rolling stock and better roadbeds. 

In connection with the application of 
this circuit to long distance traffic, a cer- 
tain number of cord circuits are each 
equipped with a repeating coil key, usually 
the first two pairs of cords on the left side 
of the operator’s position. The repeating 
coil key in each circuit is wired so that 
the coil is normally in. 

When the key is normal, the talking cir- 
cuit and clearing-out drops are arranged 
exactly like the other cords in the switch- 
board. When the key is operated, how- 
ever, the repeating coil is not cut out of 
the circuit in the customary way. Opera- 
tion of the key gives so-called “zero loss” 
condition for long distance service by cut- 
ting out only one side of the repeating 
coil with its associated clearing-out drop 
and connecting the other in series with the 
winding of the other clearing-out drop. 
This gives the condition shown in Fig. 8. 

Here we have a splendid circuit condi- 
tion in which the impedance remaining 
bridged across the cord is that of the 
clearing-out drop plus that of one-half of 
the repeating coil. Under standard test- 
ing conditions, this gives a loss in the cord 
circuit of only 0.08 mile of standard cable 
or, in other words, it is twice as good as 
the simple bridged clearing-out drop cir- 
cuit. The loss closely approximates that 
of a switchboard cord with a plug at each 
end so that it is well-termed a “zero loss” 
circuit. 

The combination of these two cord cir- 
cuits in a switchboard is very good from 
an operating standpoint because the oper- 
ator may use all cords in the board for lo- 
cal connections, if needed, during busy 
hours. I firmly believe that this is the 
proper type of circuit to use and venture 
to predict that, regardless of its increased 
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cost, it will be the circuit used most gen- 
erally by telephone companies that con- 
sider transmission efficiency when making 
improvements in their office equipments. 


Electric Railway Publicity Which 
Reaches the Public. 


“Why is it?” is the catch-line used by 
the Tacoma Railway & Power Co. in big 
black type in a half-page advertisment. 
The printed matter has seven inches of 
white space on each side so that attention 
is centered entirely on the message. 

And this is the message conveyed to the 
Tacoma public—its reasoning applies just 
as well to telephone companies: 


WHY IS IT 

“When the cost of practically every- 
thing we use has gone up many times, and 
the higher cost is paid usually without 
protest; 

THAT 

When a street railway company—for 
possibly the first time in 20 years—sug- 
gests a slight increase in fare and relief 
to enable it to meet the increased costs of 
labor and material, there is an immediate 
protest? 

Ask yourself, Is it reasonable?” 


“Central” Speaks. 
Call me not in scornful numbers; 
Like “two-seven-O-ring-three ;” 
Snapped out in disdainful accents, 
Pray, be courteous to me. 
Would you like to sit here with a 
Telephone strapped on your head, 
All day long to answer summons ? 
Wouldn’t you wish that you were dead? 


When I say the line is busy, 
Honestly, sometimes it is, 

Why do you get so indignant, 
When you hear the buzzer whiz? 
And wrong numbers naturally 
Sometimes, I am at a loss; 

But in fact I give them mostly 
To subscribers who are cross. 


Be polite, it will not hurt you, 
Even though I’m in a box, 

I am human, although hidden, 
And am sensitive to knocks. 

Be polite; do unto others 

As you'd have them do to you. 
It’s a good rule to observe and 
You'll get better service, too. 


Toa Telephone Wire. 


Oh, speaking wire, thou slender thread 
Spanning the pole tops overhead— 
Tell me, what tales of joy or wrong 
Are flashing thy metal heart along? 
Is it busy word of barter or trade? 
Is it song of gladness, or cry for aid— 
Is it message of love thou sendest afar, 
Is it a whisper of peace, or call to war? 





Thro thy taut strained miles of shining 
strand 
Thy lightning pulse, across the land— 
Carries the word of a world today. 
The word of the helpless, of sorrow or 
fear, 
Or accents of love from home folks 
dear— 
- all are thy voices, thy message of 
re, 
Thou senseless yet eloquent, wonderful 
wire. 











Now What Do You Think? 


The Government Way—It Is Your Way, Too 


1 told you so! You know how you 
feel toward the fellow who comes around 
to collect the election bet. Yet you can’t 
begrudge a human being the right to 
indulge in a little triumph over guessing 
right once in a while. 

That is what the railroad man is doing 
today, and he chuckles in a most aggra- 
vating way: “Under private control, 
we asked for 15 per cent while under 
public control we get 25 per cent and 
more.” 

I told you so! 





For years the telephone man has lis- 
tened to some angry customers, some 
rich farmer or some parlor Socialist doc- 
tor, saying that the government should 
own the telephones. What did the gov- 
ernment do when it took over. railroads 
and what would it do for the telephone 
business if it did likewise? 

The first thing it would do would be 
to pay decent wages to its employes, and 
among the first would be your own em- 
ployes and yourself. And further, men 
and women would receive equal pay for 
equal work, and a black man would get 
as much as a white man. 





What was the second thing the govern- 
ment railroad officials did? 

Free service was absolutely abolished! 

No longer will you get off your 
through train to step onto a local train 
which winds its difficult way through 
valleys and around mountains, and get a 
free ride—you will pay three, maybe five, 
cents a mile instead. 

Free side trips and even stopovers 
have been passed into the great beyond, 
never again to live. Cheap excursions, 
mileage tickets, and every form of cheap 
discrimination has gone forever. 

Instead of encouraging groups of peo- 
ple to travel, they are told to stay at 
home and quit littering up the railroad. 





Now what next? 

The railroad fare is placed at three 
cents a mile. It has been a long time 
since any man paid such a price to ride a 
mile over a smooth roadbed, in a com- 
fortable coach, with a dining car close, 
and even a whisky bottle. 

For years, legislatures met with noth- 
ing to do. They had to appear busy or 
something, so nothing seemed so simple 
and easy as to pick on a railroad. With- 
out analysis of cost, railroad fares were 
cut and cut until it cost about as much 
to eat as to ride all day. 

All the time, the roadbeds got older, 
the tracks smoother, the trains faster, 
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service better, and Safety First became a 
reality. Receivers instead of presidents 
ran most of our great roads and others 
escaped because usually things can never 
happen at orice. 





What next? Under government con- 
trol, passengers will now pay three cents 
a mile. 

But what does the man who disdains 
the ordinary passenger coach and creeps, 
hog like, into an exclusive parlor car? 
The government is after this aristocrat 
and justly adds a half-cent- for every 
mile he avoids the mob and travels by 
himself. 

And likewise the man who prefers to 
sleep comfortably all night, instead of 
riding forward and be awakened every 
hour by a new conductor, pays an extra 
half-cent for every mile he lies in bed or 
sits up in his broad seat. 

If he finds this service too common, 
and seeks shelter in a compartment, he 
has to buy two railroad tickets at 3% 
cents a mile. But if he finds the com- 
partment lacking, and seeks the still more 
aristocratic seclusion of the drawing 
room, he buys five tickets at 3% cents a 
mile. 





Apply this to the telephone. After the 
material increase in wages, free service 
would be abolished. | 

The normal rate of toll line conversa- 
tion is based upon a half-cent for a three- 
minute mile, with a rational minimum of 
ten cents. It would not be long until the 
rate for a toll conversation would be a 
cent per three-minute mile. No message 
would be received at less than 15 cents, 
because every telephone man already 
knows that no toll message can be orig- 
inated for less than five cents, nor can it 
be terminated for that amount. 

If originating charges are not less than 
five cents, and terminating charges are 
not less than five cents, will some one 
step forward and explain how a toll line 
can earn anything on a ten-cent message 
cr even a small return on a 15-cent 
message? 

The government would soon establish 
a toll rate which would cut down the 
number of talkers all right. 





Carrying out the government plan, the 
man who took a four-party-line telephone 
service would pay $2 a month or more, 
instead of the pitiful dollar or dollar and 
a quarter, and he would be asked to do 
as little calling as he could. 

The man who took a _ two-party-line 
would be like the man who took’ the 
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parlor car or the Pullman, and he would 
pay $3 for his telephone and maybe more 
3ut the subscriber with an individual 
line, like the fellow in the drawing room, 
who has to pay for several tickets, would 
have to pay the price of two or three 
iour-party telephones anyway. 

There would be nothing less than $4 or 
$5 for an individual line telephone, in 
America, if the government carried out 
the same logical plan with telephones as 
it has with railways. 

But the government went farther. We 
have heard much of German efficiency 
and one man even said in our hearing 
that America would be much improved 
in a business way if the kaiser took us. 

But before this war ends, there won't 
be a man who will not take his hat off 
to the efficiency of the American govern- 
ment—it will make alleged German effi- 
ciency look sick. In fact it already is 
doing just that very thing. 

Every detail of the railway situation 
is a just one, as well as an advance in 
efficiency. The wages paid to railroad 
men have ever been small, and no great- 
er mystery exists than the reason why 
railroads could get help at all. 

The situation in telephone circles has 
been equally bad. Every telephone man 
has the right to expect wages commen- 
surate with the neighborhood in which he 
lives. 





But the government in a truly mar- 
velous sweep, not only laid out a passen- 
ger rate program but tackled the freight 
rate. And on top of this, this efficient 
government notified the public utility 
commissions of the various states that 
they had better keep hands off. 

However, the government will 
come suggestions from commissions— 
after the rates go into effect—so that 
irregularities may be ironed out. Please 
note that the rates go into effect iirst, 


wel- 





while suggestions, arguments and orders 
follow. 

What a contrast to some state !aws 
which keep a public utility property dan- 
gling over the brink of bankruptcy while 
the commissioners sound the public pulse 
or run for the U. S. Senate. 

Here is something for the man who 
argues for free service. And it is some- 
thing for a state commission to under- 
stand, especially those who still insist 
upon practical state-wide free telephone 
service. 

To those who argue that five-mile 
hauls are nothing at all, and should be 
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free, this new scale of freight rates will 
be comforting: 
Old scale: 
(100 pounds, five-mile haul or less.) 
| mile. 2miles. 3 miles. 4 miles. 5 miles 
$0.12 $0.10 $0.08 $0.06 $0.048 
New scale: 
$0.25 $0.21 $0.17% $0.15 $0.11 
Think of it! A rate not only doubled 
but practically tripled, simply because 
American efficiency recognizes that load- 
ing and unloading, like originating and 
terminal toll calls, are most vital factors. 





Now get this point: TrLEPHONY has 
ever tried to tell telephone men that a 
rate raise is for public interest. Director 
General McAdoo, in announcing this in- 
crease in rates, says that it is done in 
the public’s interest. 

It is to the public interest that men 
receive decent pay for decent work. 
There is nothing gained by the public in 
paying a telephone manager $50 a month 
—he would be a much better and more 
useful and ever-courageous citizen if he 
received $150 instead. 

He would be well worth to the 
public that additional $100 per month be- 
cause of his increased strength and faith 
in the justice of an American system 
which says that ‘all men should be treated 
alike. 

Why should telephone employes, like 
railway employes, be compelled to live in 
cheap cottages in the worst part of the 
town? The state and government will 
actually save much by reason of the chil- 
dren having more comforts, better and 
more decent surroundings. 





No public interest can possibly be 
served by underpaying any man. Let us 
hope that the Indiana commission which 
took such a contemptible attitude on the 
salary question in the Greencastle case, 
will try to understand McAdoo’s position. 

If they can’t get it now, after all the 
attempts of the government to make it 
clear, it certainly looks as if Indianapolis 
needs some additional investigators of 
lovalty. 


The very next suggestion of a salary: 


or wage cut by any public utility commis- 
’ should lead to the organization of 
igilance committee and the use of a 

or a notice to leave the state. A 

‘lic official, who can’t see the best in- 


sts of the public, should be impeached, 
lot hung. 





Not only is raising the rates to meet 
‘creased wages a patriotic duty, but it is 
‘led a public interest to raise rates to 
cet the increased coal bill of $160,000,- 
And further, it is a public interest 
permit higher rates to meet the in- 
reased cost of material, such as every 
son and institution, as well as govern- 
it, has encountered. 


‘ot only have wages been increased 
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$300,000,000 but the operating cost, after 
every economy has been made, has in- 
creased $860,000,000. This increased op- 
erating cost reveals also a patriotic duty 
to meet it. 

What a rebuke to the contemptible the- 
ory practiced by some commissions that 
our utilities should “live on their fat.” 





Only recently a man before a Chicago 
city council committee actually quoted 
that despicable theory that a great pub- 
lic service utility should have less in war 
than in peace, and that the present rates 
in Chicago should not be increased until 
after the war. 

When we realize how tremendously 
necessary the telephone has been to the 
mere organization of our army, and still 
is, we can see at once what a dangerous 
pro-German theory that idea of “living 
on fat” becomes. 





The cause of government ownership 
never received such a boost in America 
as it did last week. What telephone 
employe, wrestling with the vast needs 
of the hour, for even meat, milk and 
bread, discouraged over the attitude of 
state-controlling bodies toward decent 
living wages, will not, in his heart, wel- 
come government help such as the rail- 
road employes have been given? 

And what public utility commissioner 
can look ahead one year and be sure of 
his job if many more utilities are taken 
over, and the notice given that, while 
suggestions may be welcomed, certain 
rates go into effect and are there to stay? 

If there is any blame to be attached, it 
must fall upon the people themselves. 


They made an outrageous law which put 


the very existence of our public servants 
in the hands of three or more men, each 
one usually incompetent, and timid as 
well, to face the situation. 

To think that three politicians shall say 
what salary shall be paid, what charges 
shall be made, and what action shall be 
taken by the very best trained and skilled 
technical men in America, is really a 
commentary on our national wisdom. 

To think that three men, without skill 
and without training, with political am- 
bition usually, should have such power— 
it is enough to make the Signers of our 
Independence turn over in their graves. 

No wonder they are told to send sug- 
gestions, but to “keep off the grass” of 
the new order. 





This national emergency has convicted 
not only our state utility commissions of 
incompetence, narrowness and ignorance, 
but lays its heavy hand upon the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

We have had tco many abstract think- 
ers and not enough doers, thinking more 
of salary than anything else. Strange, 
indeed, is the eagerness with which our 
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corporation baiters and haters grab their 
salary checks, without a thought of where 
the money comes from. 

It is certainly a happy day for America 
that a practical man happened to be in 
the saddle when our great utility emer- 
gency struck. How lovely it would have 
been if every state utility board had failed 
to receive the sign “keep off the grass.” 

This certainly is no time for refined 
anarchy of the “live off your own fat” 
variety. 

Most telephone men would enjoy such 
practical help in the telephone business. 
There would be no more free service and 
$2 and $1 rates would join the dodo bird. 
And your farmer friends would spend at 
least $36 a year for telephone service. 

It is a good thing that some of our 
friendly commissioners cannot sue the 


government for mental anguish. It was 
sure some humiliating order. 

MORAL: Chickens come home to 
roost. 


The Indispensable Telephone. 


The writer uses ink and pen 
He thinks they’re all to him, 

If only he could have these things 
A]l battles he could win. 

The merchant has his merchandise, 
If all of it he’d sell, 

How joyful then would be his lot 
And all with him be well. 


The housewife has her daily work, 
And thinks it hard to bear, 

And wishes she could have one thing 
To lighten toil and care. 

The carpenter will have his tools 
And to his work he’ll go. 

He thinks his lot the saddest one, 
On this old earth below. 


But there’s one blessing for us all. 
So cheer up, do not moan, 

And look upon the greatest thing, 
The well known telephone. 

A disappointed sigh escapes, 
When you do hear of this, 

But if you deem it not worth while, 
Then, “Ignorance is bliss.” 


For does a telephone not aid 
A merchant to sell his wares, 
And the busy housewife with her work 
Her heavy burdens help bear? 
We've had this instrument so long 
In office, store and home, 
That we don’t half appreciate 
The useful telephone. 


The carpenter forgets a tool 
And to the ’phone he’ll go, 

He calls and has it sent to him 
Instead of going home. 

The writer does not linger long, 
When he may need a pen, 

But uses the ‘phone and has it sent 
And he soon’s at work again. 


I wonder how we'd do without 
The useful telephone, 

Oh. what confusion there would be 
In office, store and home. 

You say you do without a phone? 
Why that is just a sin, 

To think of all the joy you've lost, 
You must have one put in. 

—Gladys Snapp. 











What Is Your Company Doing? 


Chats About Company Doings. 
By Stanley R. Edwards. . 
Not all accidents happen to the line- 
men—they are shared with others. The 
illustration from The Safety First Bul- 
letin of the Texas Telephone Co. shows 
one of them. . 
Here are some accidents related in the 














Bell Telephone News: 

“An office employe walked to a window 
and carried a window pole in a vertical 
position. The pole struck a globe on a 
chandelier, breaking it into several pieces. 
One of the pieces in falling struck his 
foot and caused a deep cut. 

A man was unloading two 136-foot 
extension ladders from an auto truck. 
Instead of unloading one at a time, he 
attempted to take two at once, and 


strained a cord in the thumb of his right 
hand “Safety First” Bulletin of the Texas Telephone Co. and Associated Companies Tells a 
“ Story Graphically and to the Point—Actual Occurrences Are Cited as Examples. 








foot wall at edge of an arch, to bring in feed wire for 
electric lights in building. Building was old and drill 
drove out one-half of the entire arch on the outside of 
the building. A workman was entering the building with 
a wheelbarrow; the bricks from the arch fell into the 
wheelbarrow. The sudden jolt caused by the weight of 
the falling bricks strained the workman's wrists and arms, 
disabling him to the extent of losing two weeks’ pay. 


An operator ascending the stairs in an 
exchange building, slipped and fell be- 















cause the heels of her shoes were icy. 
The fall resulted in a bruise on her left 
elbow. 

A lineman was bending nails over in a 
board with a chopping axe. He had hold 
of the middle of the axe handle with 
his right hand and was holding the board 
with the left. As he brovght the axe 
down, the end of the handle struck the 
ground, throwing the axe off its course. 
It struck the middle finger of his left 
hand at the first joint, resulting in a 


severe bruise. Party - Line Subscribers Are Urged to 





An installer while sawing off a metal . 4 
projection of a booth door lock scratched Hold the Telephone Only Five Minutes 
the third finger of his left hand, breaking E 
the skin. Infection was the result. FIVE MINUTES is usually sufficient to complete an 


A repairman was inserting a screw in a 
signal case door,. when the screw driver 
slipped and cut the thumb of his left 


ordinary business or social transaction by telephone. 


tone If the telephone company saves work when party lines 

An operator was descending the stairs are “tied up” for long periods while people are talking, the 
leading from the restroom to the operat- policy is unfair to its other patrons and the practice is 
ing room of an exchange. Her foot discouraged. 


slipped, causing her to fall four steps, 
which resulted in a slight bruise on her 





left hip. It is not a kind act to compel your neighbor to wait 
A building repairman strained his back more than FIVE MINUTES while you hold the line—a call | 
while assisting in lifting a steam radiator for a doctor or an important business transaction may be 
into place preparatory to fastening it to delayed. 
the floor. ss 
A shopman was cutting a stovepipe Do unto others = you would have 
with a pair of bench tinner’s shears them do unto you” is a good rule. 
which weighed about 25 pounds. The 
shears slipped off the bench at which Modern Telephone Company 


he was working and fell on his right 
foot, injuring the toe.” 

There was a reason for each of these 
accidents. What was it? 


The Independent Building 


Service and Progress Streets 














“In looking over your illustration on 
page 28 of last week’s issue of TELEPH- 
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ony,” writes J. J. Veatch, district mana- 
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Telegraph Co., at Paris, Ky., “I note the 
lineman was pulling the pole with blocks 
and rope, and for the reason that the 
single-strand wire to the pole and blocks 
proke, the heavy block fell on the line- 
man’s head. 

“In this connection I also note that the 
lineman is pulling with a fall line from 
the wrong end of the blocks. I am of 
the opinion that if the blocks had been 
turned, end for end, as they should be 
in all such cases, even if the wire had 
broken, the block would not’ have fallen 
on the man at the fall line. 

Besides the safety end of this propo- 
sition, the man loses just the amount 
of his weight when pulling against the 
ground instead of the pole or object he 
is trying to move.” 

Constructive comments, such as Mr. 
Veatch presents, are always welcome. It’s 
through profiting from the experience 
and mistakes of others that progress is 
made. Let us have more comments and 
experiences. 





The holding of long conversations by 
party line subscribers caused considerable 
trouble for the manager of the Modern 
Telephone Co. That is the reason he 
ran advertisements on the subject in con- 
secutive weekly issues of the local news- 
papers. 

The advertisement reproduced in last 
week’s issue of TELEPHONY considered 
the subject from the standpoint of self- 
interest alone. In the advertisement of 
this week an appeal for shortening the 
length of conversations is made from 
another angle—that of the Golden Rule. 





The Murphysboro Telephone Co., of 


Carbondale, Ill, recently placed in opera- ” 


tion a postage-saving and circuit-conserv- 
ing plan. 

It is explained in a circular letter is- 
sued by General Superintendent W. L. 
lord, to the company’s employes as fol- 
lows: 

“Existing unusual conditions will not 
permit the continued use of our toll lines 
luring the day, for the transmission of 
company business, except in cases of 

rgency. I would also call your at- 
ntion to the increased expense of post- 
which is no small item and should 
curtailed as much as possible. 
view of these conditions, we are 
ing into effect a night message, for 
transmission of company business, in 
‘t to effect a saving of postage and 
permit the use of our toll lines for 
nercial business, during the day. 
jease note on the blanks furnished, 
different form numbers and colors. 
blue form means that a reply is to 

_ given the same night received. The 

w form indicates that a reply can be 
n the next night. 
(hese messages shall be filled with the 
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chief operator who will instruct the 
night operator to transmit between the 
hours of 10 p. m. and 7 a. m.,, to their 
destination, in the same manner that 
Form 100 reports are handled. In all 
cases, check back for correction. The 
chief operator will provide the night op- 
erator with these blanks, for the purpose 
of receiving these messages. 

All concerned should become thorough- 
ly familiar with this bulletin, as it is ex- 
pected that an earnest co-operation will 
secure more efficient results at a consid- 
erable less expense. 


These messages are to be kept on file 
with your other correspondence and 
should be used for all purposes, where 
a saving of postage and toll line, can be 
effected.” 

The forms contain in addition to the 
space for the message, lines to be filled 
in with “Time Received,” “Time Sent,” 
sending exchange and date and the name 
of party and exchange to whom the mes- 
sage is to be sent. 

In sending the circular letter and 
forms to TrELEPHONy, Mr. Ford says: 
“We find this plan is effecting quite a 
saving of postage and is making our toll 
lines more available for commercial busi- 
ness.” 





Engineers from the Rochester district 
of the New York Telephone Co. have 
been assisting with work in the Buffalo 
district. On account of the congestion 
of railroad traffic, the men and consider- 
able equipment, including a section of a 
switchboard not required in Rochester, 
were transported to Buffalo by motor 
truck. 


This indicates that telephone companies 
while caring for a tremendous amount of 
telephone traffic without undue conges- 
tiun know how to avoid traffic congestion 
in other industries. And the motor truck 
is a most useful-and valuable ally in other 
ways, as many telephone companies re- 
alize. 


Power companies have adopted the 
message-on-monthly-bill plan of getting 
a story before their patrons. The North 
Coast Power Co., Hillsboro, Ore., submits 
to its patrons each month a public policy 
“story” in which a definite phase of the 
relation existing between the utility and 
the public is analyzed. 


The introductory story on the January 
bill was entitled, “A Tri-cornered Prop- 
osition.” It read: 

“The public utility exists by reason of a 
need for the service for which it was cre- 
ated to render. This service is success- 
fully and economically given only when 
the three prime factors entering therein— 
the investors, the operators and the pub- 
lic—each provides an adequate service at 
a fair return. No contract or agreement 
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survives which does not provide a mutual 
aid and just transaction to all parties con- 
cerned. 

The investors’ need must provide suf- 
ficient funds to construct the skeleton 
around which the utility is to grow and to 
provide for its future extensions. Their 
return is a fair interest on-the amount in- 
vested. 

The operators provide the sinews by 
means of which the plant moves—be- 
comes a growing concern. The employes, 
by reason of systematic methods, indus- 
try, loyalty and efficiency, produce relia- 
ble service at economic rates. Fair wages 
and humanitarian treatment attract and 
hold such employes. 

The consumer provides the protoplasm 
by means of which the utility grows and 
prospers. A sick or impoverished horse 
plows a poor furrow. A constantly criti- 
cised employe fails to perform his duties 
properly. The public best serves itself by 
protecting the utility from unjust criti- 
cism and abuse and by eliminating unfair 
restrictions which tend to cramp the 
growth of the utility. Its fair return is 
reliable service at lowest possible rates 
which tend to upbuild the community, in- 
vite further investment of capital and 
maintain stable business conditions in 
general.” 


The second one of the series discussed 
“Prompt Payments” in this manner: 

“All bills by the North Coast Power 
Co., due and payable the first of each 
month, are for services rendered the pre- 
ceding month. Bills not paid by the 10th 
of the month become delinquent and the 
service subject to discontinuation without 
further notice. 


It is necessary—in fact, required by 
state law—that public service utilities 
adopt definite rules and regulations per- 
taining to their service, and to observe a 
uniform system of rates and methods of 
collection. 


The above rule is as necessary to the 
efficient and economic operation of the 
North Coast Power Co. properties as is 
the continuous and reliable service given. 
It is as necessary as the personal service 
and industry of its employes. The ac- 
curate accounting and keeping of the 
many individual records require its en- 
forcement. 


Time wasted in carrying delinquent ac- 
counts and lost in enforcing their col- 
lection, would otherwise be devoted to 
improve the service, to decrease the oper- 
ating expense, and ultimately to reduce 
the cost of service to the consumers. 
Kindly keep these facts in mind and make 
remittance promptly.” 


The idea of placing stories on the 
monthly bills is excellent. Short, to the 
point, and well written, they should be 
productive of much good. Telephone 
companies could draw up an equally in- 
teresting series. 











Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchises, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


Commission Has Power to Change 
Rates Fixed by Ordinance. 


The public service commission has au- 
thority to authorize an increase in rates 
over what is specified in an ordinance of 
a municipal council granting a franchise 
te a public utility when the municipality 
admits the ordinance rates sought to he 
superseded are unjust, inadequate and 
discriminatory, according to a decision 
handed down in the complaint of Oil 
City, Pa. against a tariff of rates filed 
last fall by the Petroleum Telephone Co. 
The company succeeded in 1900 to the 
telephone business of an individual, who, 
by an ordinance of 1889, was granted a 
franchise for 50 years with a $24 rate for 
business and an $18 rate for residential 
telephones. The company sought to in- 
crease the rates. 

The decision of the Pennsylvania Pub- 
lic Service Commission which was writ- 
ten by Chairman Ainey and handed down 
May 13, says it is manifest that a utility 
company should be given the right to 
charge rates which will insure it a return 
on its business and adds: 

“The inadvisability of municipalities by 
fixing terms of ordinances fixing the 
rates of fare or the character of service 
to govern over a long period of years is 
most apparent in the present case.” 

The opinion also says that rates, even 
when made in franchise ordinances, must 
give way when found to be unjust or in- 
adequate and that “such exercise of the 
police power of the state does not invio- 
late the authority of municipalities nor 
violate the sanctity of ordinance con- 
tracts.” The opinion holds that upon the 
return of conditions to normal the rates 
permitted will require readjustment. The 
increase is allowed for a three-year pe- 
riod, and if conditions then require their 
retention, says the chairman, the respond- 
ent company may petition for their con- 
tinuance. 

The opinion is regarded as of consid- 
erable significance, as there have been 
numerous complaints filed «against in- 
creases of rates by utility companies 
which municipalities have held violate 
ordinance contracts, especially relating to 
five-cent trolley fares. 

Court May Decide to Forfeit Spo- 
kane Home Franchise. 


Upon arguments submitted in the fed- 
eral court at Spokane, Wash., Judge 
Frank A. Rudkin may decide that the 
franchise of the Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. shall be forfeited. 


The issue on the trial at this time is 
between the city of Spokane and the Title 
insurance & Trust Co., of Los Angeles. 
The latter is holder of a small part of the 
bond issue of the Home company and is 
cpposing the forfeiture of the franchise 
on the grounds that its securities would 
be worthless should the franchise be an- 
nulled. 

This is a different issue than that of the 
city against the telephone company now 
pending, but the effect of the decision in 
this case will be important and may be 
practically final. 

The Los Angeles company, through 
Frank T. Post, its counsel, endeavored to 
show that the city, having recognized the 
Home franchise up to this date by having 
accepted its franchise tax and by having 
used a part of its system, was estopped 
from claiming the forfeiture. 

The city is resting its argument in the 
hearing on the grounds that the consoli- 
dation of the Pacific States Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and the Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. was a violation of the 
franchise provisions and that the fran- 
chise is thereby forfeited. The other con- 
tention of the city that the Home com- 
pany had agreed to surrender its fran- 
chise is not used as an argument in this 
case. 

“The city of Spokane not only recog- 
nized the validity of the Home franchise 
by accepting the franchise tax,” said At- 
torney Post in his arguments, “but the 
city has refused to grant any franchise 
to the Pacific States company. There are 
a number of authorities in our courts 
which have taken the position that where 
a public utility is absorbed involuntarily, 
the franchise is not forfeited under the 
provision which prevented a merger with 
another compainy.” 

Alex. W. Winston, assistant corpora- 
tion counsel, appearing for the city, sup- 
flemented his written brief with a 
lengthy oral argument in which he en- 
deavored to show that the consolidation 
of the two companies was an absolute 
violation of the franchise provision un- 
der the law. 

“I may call a horse a cow, but I could 
not operate a dairy with a whole herd of 
them,” said Mr. Winston, during his 
arguments. “I don’t care what Mr. Post 
calls this consolidation of the Pacific 
States and Home companies, but no mat- 
ter what he calls it, it is only one thing in 
the eyes of the law, and that is a consoli- 
dation in violation of the franchise pro- 
visions. 

“There are just as many cases in law 
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that bear out our position as Mr. Post 
can cite and I will use some of those to 
which he has referred the court, to sub- 
stantiate our own arguments.” 

The court took a decision in the matter 
under advisement. 


City of Wheeling Accepts Com- 
pany’s Offer to Compromise. 
The city council of Wheeling, W. Va.. 

has accepted the compromise offered by 

the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 

Co. of West Virginia in the action of the 

city to expropriate the property of the 

former Consolidated Telephone Co. of 

West Virginia which some months ago 

was absorbed by the Chesapeake & Po- 

tomac. 

Under the terms of the compromise 
resolution the city is to receive the sum 
of $28,500 in cash, 20 free telephones 
in addition to the 30 free telephones the 
company is now furnishing, and the use 
of the telephone poles of the company 
for use in carrying the city’s police and 
fire signal and electric light wires. In the 
case of abandoned lines, the telephone 
company is obligated to transfer the city’s 
wires at no expense to the city. In the 
event that the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. abandons any of the old 
National Telephone Co.’s poles, such poles 
become the property of the city, if the 
city desires to claim ,.them. Otherwise 
such poles are to be removed by the 
Chesapeake & Potomac at its own ex- 
pense. 

The city on its part is to have the writ 
of injunction restraining the merging of 
the Consolidated Telephone Co. of West 
Virginia and the Bell Telephone Co. un- 
der the name of the Chesapeake & Poto- 
mac Telephone Co. withdrawn and to 
waive all claims, present and _ future. 
against the Chesapeake & Potomac and 
subsidiary companies. 

When the Chesapeake & Potomac too 
over the Consolidated company, sor 
months ago, City Manager Nagle and 
City Solicitor Cullinan delved down in 
the archives and dug up a mouldy copy of 
the telephone franchise in which they 
found a clause that if the Consolidated 
ceased doing business its property would 
revert to the city. 

The Chesapeake & Potomac 
meantime had started work on chancing 
the Consolidated system to its own, and 
the city sought an injunction to res’ *2in 
the former from making further pro>ress 
with this work. The case was carr'°’ to 
the state supreme court and when the 
status of the city’s claim was d: ‘ned 
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preparations were put in effect to carry 
:t through. This procedure was in prog- 
cess when the Chesapeake company. 
through its attorneys, offered the com- 
promise which the city council has ac- 
<epted. 


Discrimination in Rates to Non- 
Stockholders Removed. 

The Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission on May 29 granted the ap- 
vlication of the Elm Creek Telephone Co. 
tor permission to increase its rate for 
multi-party rural service to $1.25 per 
month for stockholders and non-stock- 
holders alike. 

The company operates approximately 
23 miles of rural lines, furnishing service 
to 50 subscribers over two’ circuits. These 
lines serve subscribers in the vicinity of 
Sherburn, Martin county, Minn., and con- 
nect with the local exchange of the Fair- 
mont Telephone Co. at Sherburn for local 
service. 

“The petitioner claims an approximate 
value of its property of $2,000. Of the 
50 subscribers served, 24 are stockholders 
of the company, and up to the time of 
filing the application the petitioner has 
been making a rate to its stockholders of 
$8.10 per annum and to its non-stock- 
holders a rate of $12 per annum. 

The commission held that it is discrim- 
inatory and contrary to law for a tele- 
hone company to furnish service to its 
stockholders at a rate that is less than 
that charged to other subscribers of the 
company for the same service, and it 
must charge the same rate to each of its 
subscribers. 

The petitioner admits that its lines are 
overloaded, resulting in poor service. The 
records show that one circuit now serves 
22 stations, and the other, 28 stations. 
It is impossible, the commission states, 
for a rural telephone company to furnish 
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good telephone service to its subscribers 
where the circuits are loaded to this ex- 
tent, and in order to properly improve 
the service, the company should add at 
least two additional circuits which will en- 
able it to distribute the load and reduce 
the traffic over each circuit. 

The commission found that the rate 
requested is fair and reasonable and will 
not provide more revenue than is neces- 
sary to meet the operating expenses of 
the company, take care of depreciation 
and allow a fair return on the investment. 
The new rate becomes effective July 1. 


To Test Rights of Power and 
Transmission Companies. 

Nebraska courts are finally to have op- 
portunity of determining what are the 
respective rights and liabilities of tele- 
phone and power transmission companies 
with reference to occupancy of highways. 
On several occasions the matter has come 
before the state railway commission, but 
each time there was a small telephone 
company on one side and a big power 
company on the other, or vice versa. 
Now a big telephone company has locked 
horns with a big power company, and the 
lawyers are getting ready for the strug 
gle. 

The Southern Nebraska Power Co., of 
Superior, recently applied to the state 
commission for permission to erect a pole 
line from Superior to Nelson. It desired 
to take the most direct route, which is a 
road on one side of which are strung the 
wires of the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and on the other those of the 
Nuckolls County Telephone Co. These 
companies promptly objected to a 13,000- 
voltage line going down the same high: 


. way. 


At the hearing the power company sug- 
gested that the two companies could, at 
their own expense, consolidate their sys- 


25 
tems on one pole line at one side of the 
road and leave the other side for its lines. 
It was admitted that under normal condi- 
tions, with a properly built and main- 
tained telephone system and proper power 
construction there would be no induction, 
but that every time anything abnormal 
occurred to disturb either, the talking 
system would be so interfered with as to 
be impossible of use. To prove the dan- 
ger of induction under such circum- 
stances the telephone companies desired 
to call experts and wanted a six weeks’ 
continuance. 

The commission held that this was un- 
necessary, and instructed the power com- 
pany that it could not get a permit for the 
highway desired, and it has now agreed 
to take the road one mile east, which 
means two extra miles of pole line. The 
company served notice on the telephone 
companies and the commission that it 
would take the necessary legal steps to 
enforce payment of two-thirds of the ex- 
tra cost thus entailed from the wire com- 
panies, one-third from each, demand for 
payment of which was made and refused. 
Meanwhile the power line will be built. 


Exchange of Telephone Properties 
Authorized in California. 

The Union Home Telephone & Tele- 
eraph Co., of Los Angeles, Cal., and the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. have 
heen authorized by the California Rail- 
road Commission to 
telephone properties. 


exchange certain 

In the San Bernardino district the Pa- 
cific company is to acquire all of the 
property of Union Home outside of the 
city of San Bernardino and the Union 
Home is to acquire most of the exchange 
property of the Pacific in that city, 
the latter to retire from all except long 
distance business in the city. 
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In Long Beach the Union Home is to 
acquire most of the exchange property of 
the Pacific company, the latter to retire 
from all except long distance business. 
The Union Home will apply its existing 
rates to the new service. 

In Wilmington, San Pedro and Ven- 
tura the Pacific company is to acquire all 
of the property of Union Home and the 
Pacific company will apply its present 
rates to its new service. 

The Union Home is authorized to issue 
$219,000 face’ value of its bonds, to be 
sold to the Pacific company at not less 
than 831%, the proceeds thereof to be 
used to discharge $182,500 of outstanding 
debentures. The company is also author- 
ized to borrow from the Pacific company 
$30,000 on 6 per cent serial notes, to be 
issued at par, the proceeds to be used to 
consolidate the properties which it will 
acquire. 

The commission held that while the 
fnancial condition of the Union Home is 
such that the authorization of the is- 
suance of these securities to go to the 
public would not be warranted, it was of 
the opinion that the whole ‘transaction 
would be of benefit to both of the com- 
panies. Inasmuch as the Pacific company 
is fully advised of the value of the secur- 
ities and their purchase in no way affects 
the rates or service to be given the pub- 
lic, and as these securities will be held by 
the Pacific company and not sold to the 
public, it sanctioned the proposal. 


Order in Monroe (Neb.) Stock Is- 
sue Case Affirmed. 


Officers of the Monroe Independent 
Telephone Co., one of the largest Inde- 
pendent telephone companies in Nebraska, 
are confronted with the necessity of 
deciding. whether to appeal to the su- 
preme court or to accept what they assert 
to be an inadequate valuation placed on 
the property of the Albion Telephone 
Co., which they propose to make a part 
of the Monroe system. 

The Monroe company operates a small 
exchange in Albion in competition with 
the Albion Telephone Co., but made ar- 
rangements to purchase from Messrs. 
Needham and Martin, owners of the 
competing exchange, all their properties. 
Owing to the long delays customary in 
getting permission from the state com- 
mission two officers of the Monroe com- 
pany, Alfred Bratt and John P. Bratt, 
paid $55,000 for the plant of the Albion 
company, and then had the company ap- 
ply for permission to issue stock to pay 
for it, along with other stock. 

In the original opinion, filed a year ago, 
the commissioners held that as their ac- 
countant could find but $26,000 of original 
capital and sacrifices of officers and own- 
ers in the Albion company, no greater 
amount of stock than that sum should be 
allowed to issue. As this meant taking 
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over the property at approximately $30,- 
000 less than the Bratts had paid for it, 
strenuous objections were entered. The 
commission overruled the motion for a 
modification, but finally allowed a rehear- 
ing asked for on the ground that new evi- 
dence relating to the investment in the 
Albion company had been discovered, and 
that this evidence would materially 
change the figures as they were first pre- 
sented. 

Two of the witnesses at the rehearing 
were Messrs. Needham and Martin, but 
the commission, in again affirming that 
its first opinion was correct, holds that 
their evidence was so contradictory that 
it cannot be taken as conclusive of the 
claim made. These two men, as part- 
ners, built the company. They kept the 
most fragmentary books. One was a law- 
yer in practice and the other the local 
agent of a railroad company, and their 
odd hours were first devoted to the com- 
pany, and later both gave all their time to 
it. For this they drew $100 a month 
apiece. One partner said the regular pay- 
ments began in 1902 and the other in 
1908. In holding that it will not recede 
from its original position the commission 
says, among other things: 

“Mr. Martin testified that fixed sal- 
aries were not drawn by either partner 
until 1908, and that for the eight years 
preceding that date, irregular sums ag- 
gregating $4,000 each were taken from 
the earnings. He was quite positive that 
this covered the full amount of com- 
pensation. Mr. Needham, upon cross-ex- 
amination, expressed the opinion that the 
salaries on the basis of $100 a month 
started in 1902, and a second reference 
to the books made him quite positive on 
this fact. So we have the books them- 
selves, which Mr. Needham kept, and his 
recollection of the matter as against the 
recollection of Mr. Martin 

While the bookkeeping was not of the 
standard now required of public utilities, 
it was sufficiently complete to disclose 
how much money was received and how 
much paid out. Without the testimony of 
either the commission concluded that the 
time was the year 1902. Now that we 
have the testimony of one in support of 
that assumption and only the unsupport- 
ed recollection of the other to the con- 
trary, we see no reason to change our 
conclusion.” 


The commission allowed them $150 a 
month apiece from the beginning of the 
company, and insists that when from this 
is deducted what they actually drew since 
1902, it remains of the opinion that this 
constitutes an equitable allowance for this 
purpose. The commission also find that 


the exchange at Cedar Rapids, which was 


criginally a part of the Albion company 
and was sold for $2,500, did not repre- 
sent any additional investment as the 
money thus received was reinvested in 
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the Albion plant. The same is held to b 
true with respect to the purchase of the 
Loretto exchange. This was paid for by 
giving 21 months of service in the Albion 
company to the stockholders, and entailed 
no additional investment by the partners. 

It holds there is nothing in the record 
to show that the property of the Albion 
company, over and above the $10,629 ac- 
tually invested by Martin and Needham, 
plus the allowances in the former order 
for deferred dividends and services not 
paid for, was not built out of the surplus 
earnings of the business, an investment 
that this commission believes should not 
be capitalized. 

The commission engineer had valued 


-the property at around $47,000 and the 


company engineer at in excess of $55,000. 
President Garlow of the state Independ- 
ent telephone association, who appeared 
for the Monroe company, severely criti- 
cised the commission engineer’s valu- 
ation, and pleaded for a “business and 
common sense” valuation of the property 
by taking the main items of property and 
estimating their worth, thus arriving at a 
figure of $62,960. 

The commission rejects this valuation. 
asserting that it has more confidence in 
the detailed examination of its engineer 
than in “an office valuation prepared by 
an attorney who makes no claims to hav- 
ing inspected the plant.” It points out 
that its engineer placed a valuation of 
$294.50 on the office furniture, while Mr. 
Garlow figures it at $2,500. It adds: “A 
difference of over $2,000 in this one item 
makes us doubtful as to the accuracy of 
the remainder of counsel’s valuation.” 

“There appears to be no reason,” it 
concludes, “to modify the findings as 
made in the original order in this case. 
Nothing new has been developed and no 
material facts have been changed. The 
commission has given careful consider- 
ation to the arguments advanced by coun- 
sel on rehearing, but remains of the opin- 
ion that the former order should not be 
disturbed.” 

This order is that $106,736 represented 
the fair value of the consolidated prop- 
erty of the Monroe Independent Tele- 
phone Co. and the Albion company, 
and that stock to this amount could be 
issued by applicant. 


Commission Orders Toll Rates 
Based on Air-line Mileage. 

The Nebraska Telephone Co. has won 
out in its contest before the state rai! way 
commission with the Farmers’ Teler':one 
Co., of Dodge County. The comm’ ion, 
after a full hearing, held that the re‘°s in 
question were discriminatory and -ould 
not be permitted. It issued an or‘ ~ re- 
quiring the collection of all toll me sages 
to Fremont from any of the six exc “ges 


of the Dodge company be upon t!2 basis 
of air line mileage. 
The situation presented was a ; “uliar 
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one, and illustrates the ease with which 
farmer subscribers to an exchange will 
iake advantage of conditions to secure a 
iow rate, which the commission found in 
this instance was not a proper one to be 
charged. 

The Nebraska company operates the 
exchange and system at Fremont. It also 
has toll lines on all of the exchanges of 
the Farmers’ company, for the purpose 
of affording -toll connections with Fre- 
mont, except the exchange at Webster, 
which has a toll line of its own running 
into the Nebraska company’s terminals at 
Fremont. The toll line charges of the 
Bell from these other exchanges range 
as high as 25 cents. 

On the Dodge county system free serv- 
ice is given between all of the exchanges, 
and the farmer members of the company 
took advantage of this fact. When they 
desired to talk with Fremont they simply 
called up their own exchange at Web- 
ster, which cost them nothing, and sent 
their toll messages to Fremont from 
there over their own line, paying but 10 
cents. The Nebraska company raised the 
point that this was discriminatory and 
that it required the company to contribute 
to the destruction of its own toll business 
by accepting at its terminals these 10- 
cent messages. 

Several conferences failed to produce 
any change in policy on the part of the 
Farmers’ company, and a hearing was 
held, on the Nebraska company’s com- 
plaint and threat to carry the matter into 
the courts. The officers of the Farmers’ 
company made no serious opposition, but 
desired an order from the commission 
requiring them to put in the air line rates. 


This was done and the controversy 
ended. 


Small Unincorporated Company 
Cannot Demand Connections. 


Under the Missouri public service act, 

$ 93, subd. 3, requiring telephone com- 
panies to make connections with each 
other when public necessity and conve- 
nicnce require it, an unincorporated tele- 
phone company operating a small system 
‘ned by its subscribers, and charging 
t's to non-subscribers for accommoda- 
merely, is not a company that can 
ind connection with a large company 

‘the ground of public necessity and 
enience.—Buffum Telephone Co. vs. 

‘c Service Commission; Supreme 

rt of Missouri; 199 Southwestern, 692. 


te May Exact Compensation for 
Use of Highways. 


} de pub. civ. laws, art. 23, 8$ 359, 405, 

h orizing telegraph and telephone com- 
es to construct lines, poles, and con- 

s along roads without liability as for 
“uisance, does not place the state un- 

* any contractual or other obligation to 
rermit a telephone company to use the 
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highways without compensation. The 
state may exact compensation from tele- 
phone and telegraph companies for the 
use of the highways for erection of fix- 
tures and telegraph lines—Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. vs. State Roads 
Commission; Court of Appeals of Mary- 
land; 103 Atlantic, 447. 


Florida Company to Increase 
Rates on Three Exchanges. 
The Florida Railroad Commission, on 
May 28, authorized the Lake County 
Telephone Co. to put into effect the fol- 
lowing increased rates at its Eustis, Mt. 
Dora and Tavares exchanges: 
Rates within city limits: 


Per 
Month. 
ee rr re 2.50 
Beeisimess CtWO-MALtY «0. .ccscccsccncs 2.00 
Business extension ................ 1.00 
Residence one-party ............... 2.00 
Residence two-party .............. 1.75 
Residence four-party .............. 1.50 
Residence extension ............... 1,00 
Rates outside exchange area: 
Per 
Month. 
DMSMIESS SIM-DOTEY 2... 6c ccccecssscs $2.00 
Business eight-party .............. 1.50 
ee. eee 1.00 
RGSMIENCE SER-POLEY ...05 6c cccccsen 2.00 
Residence eight-party ............. 1.50 


Residence extension ............... 1.00 

These rates are for wall telephones, an 
extra charge of 25 cents per month being 
made for desk telephones. 


Injury to Employe by Contact 
with High Voltage Wire. 
Where plaintiff’s intestate, while climb- 
ing a pole to remove a wire for his em- 
ployer, came in contact with defendant’s 
defectively insulated high voltage wire, 
which passed about eight inches from the 


‘pole, and was killed, the fact that de- 


ceased was not wearing rubber gloves, as 
required by his employer when within 
reach of live wires, does not constitute 
contributory negligence as a matter of 
law. If it was not proved that he 
grasped the wire, but from his injuries it 
appeared that he fell upon the wire, the 
question of contributory negligence was 
for the jury.—Bell vs. General Electric 
Co.; Supreme Court of New York; 170 
New York Supplement, 170. 


Refusal of Commission Chairman 
to File Transcript. 

On an appeal to the circuit court from 
an order of the state public utilities com- 
mission, authorizing a change of tele- 
phone rates, where the chairman of the 
commission, being present in court, re- 
fused to file a transcript of the proceed- 
ings, the court had jurisdiction of his 
person, and could punish him for con- 
tempt. 

Where the chairman of the public 
utilities commission was punished for 
contempt for failing to comply with the 
court’s order to file a transcript of the 
proceedings on appeal, he is not entitied 
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on appeal to have the reviewing court 
pass on the correctness of the trial court’s 
ruling as to the necessity of filing such 
transcript, such act being in effect a col- 
lateral attack upon the decision of the 
court which cannot be successful without 
a showing of want of jurisdiction of the 
subject-matter—State Public Utilities 
Commission vs. City of De Kalb; Su- 
preme Court of Illinois; 119 Northeast- 
ern, 423. 


Summary of State Commission 
Hearings and Rulings. 
CALIFORNIA, 


April 15: Application of Paul Morris 
for permission to sell the Tuolumne Tele- 
phone Exchange to George H. Jones and 
W. T. Gurney, granted. No. 5309. 

April 16: Union Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of Los Angeles, and Pa- 
cific Telephone & Telegraph Co. given 
permission to exchange certain telephone 
properties. No. 5314. 

April 17: Popoma Valley Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. ordered to refund to A. 
V. Storer the service installation charge 
of $3.50 collected September 19, 1916, un- 
der the provisions of its rules and regula- 
tions for telephone service, at 523 N. 
Gordon street, Pomona. 

The commission held that a telephone 
utility is required to return to a consumer 
a deposit of $3.50 required to assure 
service for one year when the service is 
taken for a period of 19 days less than 
cne year and rental balance for a full 
year is offered and accepted by the utility, 
irrespective of whether or not the utility 
subsequently returns the balance. 

April 20: California Telephone & Light 
Co. granted an extension of time to De- 
cember 31, 1920, within which to recon- 
struct its electric and telephone lines to 
comply with the requirements of law, on 
the condition that at least one-third of 
the reconstruction work still remaining to 
be done shall be completed by December 
31, 1918, at least two-thirds by December 
81, 1919, and the entire work on Decem- 
ber 31, 1920. No. 5330. 

FLORIDA. 

May 28: The commission dismissed 
the application of the Lake County Tele- 
phone Co., for permission to increase its 
rates at Groveland, the company having 
disposed of its exchange in Groveland be- 
fore the date of hearing in the matter. 
No. 608. 

May 28: The commission approved 
new rate schedules filed by the Lake 
County Telephone Co. providing for in- 
creases in rates at its exchanges in Eustis, 
Mt. Dora and Tavares. Nos. 605, 607 
and 608. 

ILLINOIS. 


May 13: The Assumption Mutual 
Telephone Co. was authorized to issue its 
promissory notes in the amount of $4,- 
500, with interest at 6 per cent, to be 
dated March 15, 1918, and payable on de- 
mand within a period not exceeding five 
years. No. 7822. 

May 13: The Home Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. was authorized to issue two 
nromissory notes aggregating $3,587, to 
be dated January 15, 1918, with interest 
at 7 per cent, payable on demand. These 
notes are to take up two notes heretofore 
issued without the consent of the com- 
mission. No. 7904. 

May 13: The Pitcher Telephone Co. 
was authorized to issue its promissory 
notes aggregating $5,900, dated May 1, 
1918, payable on demand with 6 per cent 
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interest, to take up several notes hereto- 
fore issued without the consent of the 
commission. No. 7750. 

May 13: The Millstadt Telephone Co. 
was authorized to put into effect a new 
rate of $4 per year for switching service. 
Heretofore the company has been deduct- 
ing the switching service from the regu- 
lar subscriber rate. No. 7645. 

May 13: The 4C Telephone Co. is au- 
thorized to issue $11,500 of its capital 
stock, the proceeds to be used in taking 
up $11,500 of its promissory notes which 
have been given for the purchase of its 
telephone plant. No. 7931. 

May 13: The Teutopolis Telephone 
Co. was granted a certificate of conve- 
nience and necessity to operate a tele- 
phone system in the village of Teutopolis 
and vicinity. Since January, 1914, this 
company has been operating a telephone 
system without a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity from this commis- 
sion. This certificate is granted to cure 
the omission. No. 7879. 

May 14: The Mason Rural Telephone 
Co., of Mason, Ill., was authorized to in- 
crease its rates from $6 to $7 per year, 
to become effective May 15, 1918. This 
increase is necessary to take care of in- 
creased wages and expenses of operation. 
No. 7682. 

May 14: The Coles County Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. was authorized on May 
1, 1918, to purchase the telephone system 
and properties of the Ashmore Telephone 
Co. and to turn over all books of account 
and records. This is a supplemental or- 
der striking out the paragraph requiring 
the books of record and accounts to be 
turned over. No. 7949. 

May 16: The Illiopolis Telephone Co. 
filed a petition asking for certain ad- 
vances in rates. The commission deems 
a hearing upon the propriety of rates nec- 
essary and suspends rate schedule until 
October 28, pending a hearing. No. 8127. 

May 16: The Mutual Telephone Sys- 
tem, of Mulberry Grove, filed a petition 
asking for certain advances in rates. The 
rate schedule is suspended until Septem- 
ber 28, pending a hearing by the commis- 
sion. No. 8128. 

May 16: The Virden Home Telephone 
Co. filed a petition asking for certain ad- 
vances in rates. The rate schedule is 
suspended until October 28, pending a 
hearing. No. 8129. 

May 16: The Niantic Telephone Co. 
filed a petition asking for certain ad- 
vances in rates. The rate schedule is sus- 
pended until October 28, pending a hear- 
ing. No. 8130. 

May 16: The Sangamon County Tele- 
phone Co. filed a petition asking for cer- 
tain advances in rates at Pawnee, Ill. The 
rate schedule is suspended until October, 
pending a hearing. No. 8131. 

June 4: Hearing at Springfield on the 
complaint of Joe Harris relative to the 
discontinuance of service by the Hamil- 
ton & Saline County Telephone Co. at 
Galatia. No. 7922. 

June 4: Hearing at Springfield on the 
application of the Arcola Telephone Co. 
for an order authorizing the issue of its 
notes in the amount of $1,750. No. 8102. 

-June 4: Hearing at Springfield in the 
matter of the proposed advance of rates 
for telephone service in Mulberry Grove 
and vicinity by the Mutual Telephone 
System of Mulberry Grove. No. 8128. 

June 4: Hearing at Springfield rela- 
tive to the proposed advance in rates in 
Niantic and vicinity by the Niantic Tele- 
phone Co. No. 8130. 

June 4: Hearing at Sorinefield rela- 
tive to the proposed advance in rates in 
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the village of Pawnee by the Sangamon 
County Telephone Co. No. 8131. 

June 5: Hearing at Springfield on the 
application of the Farina Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. for an order authorizing the 
issue of $7,000 of its capital stock. No. 
8056. 

June 5: Hearing at Springfield in the 
matter of the proposed increase in rates 
for telephone service in Washington and 
vicinity by the Washington Home Tele- 


phone Co. No. 8085. 
June 5: Hearing at Springfield rela- 


tive to the proposed advance in rates for 
telephone service in Virden and vicinity 
a Virden Home Telephone Co. No. 

29. 

June 5: Rehearing at Springfield of 
complaint of Luke Gossett, J. A. Lippen- 
cott, Glen Johns and Arthur John rela- 
tive to failure of the Coles County Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. to furnish tele- 
phone conections and service to Charles- 
ton. No. 7553. 

June 5: Hearing at Springfield on the 
application of H. A. Ball, doing business 
under the name of the Arrowsmith Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to change rates 


for telephone service in the village of | 


Arrowsmith, McLean county. Answer 
filed by village of Arrowsmith. No. 8123, 

June 5: Hearing at Springfield. on 
complaint of A. R. McDonald, et al., resi- 
dents of Newman, as to insufficiency of 
service furnished by the Douglas Tele- 
phone Co. at Newman. No. 8135. 

June 5: Hearing at Springfield on the 
application of the Newton Telephone Co. 
for authority to issue its notes in the 
amount of $400. No. 8166. 

June 6: Hearing at Springfield on the 
application of the Downs Telephone Ex- 
change for authority to change rates for 
switching farmer mutual telephone lines. 
No. 8101. 

INDIANA. 

June 17: Hearing on the petition of 
the Lafayette Telephone Co., of Lafay- 
ette, Ind., for permission to buy the hold- 
ings of the Central Union Telephone Co. 
in the city of Lafayette for $55,000. 


MINNESOTA, 


May 29: The commission authorized 
the Elm Creek Telephone Co., of Sher- 
burn, to increase its rates to $1.25 per 
month to all subscribers. 

June 11: Hearing at Truman on the 
application of the Armstrong Telephone 
Exchange Co. for permission to increase 
its local and rural rates at Truman and 
Lewisville. 

June 11: Hearing at Madelia on the 
application of the Madelia Telephone Co. 
to increase its local and rural telephone 
rates at Madelia. 

June 13: Hearing at Arco on the ap- 
plication of the Arco Telephone Co. for 
authority to increase its local telephone 
rates at Arco. 

NEBRASKA. 


May 27: Upon application the Hamil- 
ton County Independent Telephone Co. 
was given ten days to file briefs question- 
ing the jurisdiction of the commission to 
order it to consolidate its plant at Hamp- 
ton with that of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., on complaint of the 
Hampton Commercial Club. 

May 28: Complaint of Farmers Tele- 
phone Co., of Dodge county, against Ne- 
braska Telephone Co., alleging refusal to 
route toll calls over complainant’s line 
by way of Webster, resulting in toll fee 
going to defendant; held that defendant 
is entitled to have all toll messages from 
respective exchanges of plaintiff com- 
pany routed over its lines as per contract 
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whereby toll lines were attached to plain- 
tiff’s exchanges, to be paid for on air-line 
charge basis, including calls to Fremont, 
and that plaintiff is ordered to cease rout- 
ing toll messages over free service lines 
to Webster, from which point toll charge 
is but 10 cents, on the ground that this 
constitutes discrimination. 

May 28: In the matter of the protest 
of Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
and Nuckolls County Telephone Co. 
against issuance of permit to Southern 
Nebraska Power Co. to erect transmis- 
sion line on road fully occupied by com- 
plainants, permit denied, and new route 
suggested and accepted which avoids com- 
plainant’s lines. 

May 28: Motion of Monroe Telephone 
Co. for reopening of application for per- 
mission to issue certain stock in payment 
of plant of Albion Telephone Co. The 
commission upon further investigation 
finds there is no reason to modify the 
findings as made in the original order 
and being of the opinion that the order 
should not be disturbed, it is so decreed. 

Mav 29: Application of Crooked Creek 
Telephone Co. for permission to issue $2,- 
500 worth of stock in shares of $50 each, 
filed. 

May 29: Application filed by Firth 
Telephone Co. for permission to increase 
rates from a rate of $1 a month for all 
services to $1.25 a month. The company 
serves 313 subscribers in a compact ter- 


ritory and has been paying dividends of - 


from 12 to 18 per cent a year. It now 
finds itself confronted with the necessity 
of rebuilding a number of its lines, and 
has no reserve on hand for that purpose. 

May 29: In the complaint of John 
Languis against the Firth Telephone Co. 
that it refused to furnish him service, the 
commission issued an order upon the 
company to string a wire across the road 
from poles set, and guaranteeing to pro- 
tect the company’s pole line from molesta- 
tion by adjacent property owner. After 
the company had received Languis’ order 
for a telephone and upon his compliance 
with the rule requiring that he furnish 
jour poles and the wire and do the haul- 
ing, it took the nearest route to his farm 
on the opposite side of the road. At this 
juncture the owner of the adjacent land 
notified the company that when he plowed 
down the hedge adjoining, the poles 
would also be cut down. The company 
then notified Languis that he must pay for 
moving the poles to his side of the road, 
but he refused, as he had complied with 
all requirements. 

June 6: Hearing at Red Cloud of de- 
mand of citizens for consolidation of the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
Farmers’ Independent Co. exchanges, 
postponed from May 22. 

June 7: Hearing at commission offices 
of complaint of Fred Doxstader aga‘nst 
the Southern Telephone Co. 


June 12: Hearing of dispute between 
Tri-Countv Telephone Co., of Stapleton, 
and Gandy Switchboard Exchanges. at 


Gandy. This has to do with the percent- 
age Gandy company shall receive for es- 
sages entering its office from Sta 'cton 
over a wire exclusively owned |. the 
Tri-County company. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


May 13: The commission dis issed 
the complaint of Oil City against t) new 
and increased schedule of rates ¢ last 
fall by the Petroleum Telephone ‘ rul- 
ing that the commission has auth + ty t 
increase rates over those specific _—- 


crdinance of a municipal counc 
1721. 
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Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 


On the Sunshine and Shadows of 


A dreamer of dreams 

And a schemer of schemes, 

He dwells with his thoughts in air. 
His hair and necktie 

Are sadly awry, 

His shoes are in need of repair. 


He has millions in mind, 

In his purse he can’t find 

A penny, himself to bless. 

But he’s happy, at least, 

For enough is a feast, 

And who cares very much for your dress? 


The inventor used to be classed as a 
harmless sort of lunatic and a dreamer; 
was set down as being too lazy to work 
and too impractical, if he did, to amount 
to anything at all. Yet, what a lot we 
owe to the dreamers and schemers for 
our present comfort? 

The trouble with the old dreamers was 
that there was so littfe to back up their 
visions that it was hard for them to 
convince the common people. They had 
nothing to point to in the way of discov- 
eries to bolster up their arguments. 

All the elements of success were <al- 
ready put here by-God for the use of 
man, and, if Adam could have made a 
dry battery and a telegraph instrument, a 
message could have been ticked off just 
the same as it can today. A dynamo 


would have worked just as well in the 


Ark as it does now. It would no doubt 
have been a great convenience to Noah 
when he was doing the chores, if he 
could have turned an electric light switch 
and flooded his heterogeneous and mis- 
cellaneous cargo with light. 

Think of what Noah had to do with- 
out and consider what a job he had on 
hand in caring for such a mess of men- 
agerie merchandise during the long rain. 
Most modern people wouldn’t enter the 
place in broad daylight with a gatling 
gun, let alone messing around them in 
the dark, probably with the roof leaking 

‘Noah surely showed his great faith in 
more ways than in constructing the Ark. 
Noah was a dreamer, and he must have 
heen something of a schemer to build a 
t that would house this collection and 
sull float. Noah had very limited re- 
rces, but it is a fact that every single 
th that we have discovered, was just 
true then as it is today and every 
invention we have today would have 

rked just as well in his time. 

rhe only thing lacking then was that 
hadn’t been discovered and utilized. 
dreamers are the forerunners of the 
schemers who take advantage of the 
‘sions of the dreamers and bring things 

step nearer the point where we can 
use the new utilities. 
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The 


By Well Clay 


Think of Alexander sailing into Cairo 
with electric lights, ice cream cones and 
a phonograph! They were just as possi- 
ble then as today and would have been a 
much more valuable asset to Alexander 
than they are today when no one thinks 
they are at all wonderful. He could have 
called Cleo. up on the telephone just as 
well then as now, so far as electricity 
was concerned, for it was right there 
ready to work for anyone who under- 
stood how to hitch it up. 

It is the dreamer who shows us what 
we have in stock if we only want to use 
it, but in lots of cases he sees so much 
that he has no time to waste on individ- 
ual inventions very long but skips from 
one thing to another until he becomes 
unfit to ferret out anything to the point 
where it can be gotten hold of and used. 

Jules Verne dreamed an undersea boat 
to the minutest detail fifty years before 
we built them after the pattern his brain 
conceived. He could have done it him- 
self and taken his great trip personally 
just as well as it could be done today. 

The dreamer does not create anything 
more than Columbus did when he opened 
up immigration to our famous winter re- 
sorts. He merely sees a little ahead of 
others what is already there and which 
has been there all the while, just as an 
Indian may see a herd of game sooner 
than a white companion, because he has 
the stronger vision. The things are all 


“here that the human race will use for all 


time, but we may consider that a large 
proportion of the gifts are hidden, so far 
as we are concerned, as completely as 
they were to Noah. But we may also 
know that when we need them they will 
be there. 

As human history unfolds, we find the 
necessary things at hand and the neces- 
sary men who can use them; but, ahead 
of the procession always, we find, dream- 
ers and schemers who have glimpsed a 
little of the things in advance of the 
march of progress. 

One of the reasons why I muse along 
this line today is because we telephone 
people, as well as the world in general, 
are approaching a big upward turn in the 
road. Each forward step unfolds to us 
new elements which, we see at a glance, 
will change our course materially, per- 
haps entirely. How many of us can see 
as far as around the next corner ahead? 
How many of us are getting ready to 
play a larger part in the new order of 
things than we have been in the past? 
How many figure to just drift along with 
the procession and take what comes? 
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Telephone Work 


How do we know that there are great 
changes ahead? The same way a sailor 
knows that there is a 
There 


breeze coming. 
are always preliminary distur- 
bances ahead, whether they be “catspaws” 
or atmospheric disturbances. As _ the 
water in front of a big ship, going at full 
speed, awakens and is tossed about in 
advance of the big displacement that 
takes place when the ship passes, so the 
dreamers and schemers awaken ahead of 
the big world changes and thus indicate 
that something different is coming to stir 
the still waters of life to a much greater 
activity. 

Whether these same dreamers are able 
to tell within a mile of what is coming, is 
no criterion. The fact that they are 
looking for something ahead shows that 
something is due. 

The mere fact that the government 
has made such radical moves in taking 
over the railroads, raising the wages of 
all the railroad employes and obligating 
itself to make up the operating deficit, 
which is going to be stupendous, is of 
itself sufficient without the further evi- 
dence of the war, to show that there is 
going to be some doings at our house 
soon. The economic eagle of America is 
moulting and some new and _ possibly 
strange feathers are going to be observed 
in its new plumage. 


Have you considered what your status 
is going to be in the new order of things 
and, on the other hand, the status of 
your employer, the public? In what way 
will the dropping of all the old argu- 
ments about costs of service and nature 
of the serving affect your business rela- 
tions—with the rural subscriber, for in- 
stance? 

This mountain of new and extraordi- 
nary expense which will finally find its 
way onto the tax bill of the farmer, who 
actually produces food for us to eat and 
clothes for us to wear, is going to bring 
with it some great changes, if it is to be 
successfully borne. The farmer will have 
to become a decidedly shrewd business 
man, taking advantage of all the direct 
and indirect helps possible, if he is to 
keep his financial ship off the rocks. 

The mere fact that he will have a big 
income will not be conclusive evidence 
that he is doing well, if conditions are 
such that the purchasing power of a dol- 
lar has diminished to the vanishing point. 
The farmer will have to take advantage 
of the tractor, the telephone, the auto- 
mobile, the dynamo, the milking ma- 
chines, the trade paper and the weather 
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bureau’s service, if he makes any head- 
way at all, you may be sure. 

Perhaps he will even have to have a 
few flying machines handy as well, to 
save time in getting repairs quickly some 
morning when the milking machine goes 
on a strike because cows, and especially 
the blooded kind that he will have to 
keep to produce the maximum of output, 
must be milked on schedule time or suf- 
fer. Mr. Farmer can telephone to the 
city to have the extras ready and, while 
Mother is operating the electric cooker, 
Father can fly into the city and get the 
repairs before breakfast. 

At any rate, the telephone is going to 
be one of the servants of the public in 
the new order of things and the basis of 
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to get the Children of Israel a distance 
which you could cover before breakfast 
on a good motorcycle. You could have 
beaten Nero’s fell designs with a few fire 
extinguishers and a hand grenade. You 


could have held the pass at Thermopylae © 


with a machine gun without soiling your 
Palm Beach suit and kid gloves. 

In fact, all the big moves of history 
do not look so big nor difficult in the 
light of later events, now that we know 
all about both sides of the times in which 
they happened, but in the time which 
immediately preceded them, things looked 
different—the same as in a wager. 

This brings us up to now with the 
stage all set for a new scene in which 
you know as much about the future as 
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tion accorded them was cordial is testifie 
to by The Stars and Stripes, the officia 
newspaper of General Pershing’s force 
It says: 

“They're here and there! They say 
‘seventy-five’ instead of ‘sixty-fifteen,’ as 
the French ones do. They say ‘Hold th« 
wire’ instead of ‘Attendez un moment’; 
‘General Pershing’ instead of ‘le Généra/ 
Peurchigne, and ‘THAHN-KEW!’ in- 
stead of ‘MAIRR-SEE!’ In short, it 
seems like home to hear them talking 
over the wires. 

“The original 33 of the phonettes’ Ex- 
peditionary Forces have made good on 
their jobs. Equally at home in French 
and English, they juggle the two lan- 
guages about with marvelous dexterity, 





First Group of American Operators to Land in France—Capt. W. S. Vivian is Standing on the Extreme Left. 


its use—the cost—will have to be ade- 
quate. The wires may be underground 
or aerial, the instrument may or may not 
be wireless, the rate may or may not be 
on a flat charge basis, the instrument may 
or may not be of the secret service kind 
—but the telephone will be there and the 
charges for the use thereof. 

Have you picked out your job in the 
immediate henceforth? 

You may think with your superior 
knowledge you could have beaten Colum- 
bus a mile by going to New York where 
real estate had a future instead of land- 
ing on a sandbar in the rural districts. 
You may think Sir Isaac Newton was 
not so much after all to tell the people 
such a simple fact which is now evident 
to all. 

You may think that Moses was some- 
thing of a mossback to take forty years 


did the heroes of old. 
next move with interest. 

APHORISM: Foresight is still a hun- 
dred-to-one shot. 


We await your 


American Telephone’ Operators 
and Lines in France. 


The accompanying illustration shows 
the first group of American telephone op- 
erators to arrive in France. On the ex- 
treme left, stands Capt. W. S. Vivian, 
secretary-treasurer of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association, who 
has charge of the housing and welfare of 
the operators. 

As has been stated in a letter from 
Capt. Vivian, published in a recent issue 
of TreLepHony, the girls were assigned to 
their stations and commenced work very 
soon after their arrival. That the recep- 


and all without disturbing a back comb. 
Their work is important work. We 
wonder how we got along without them 
all this time.” 

In a recent statement, Secretary of 
War Baker reveals the fact that there are 
more than 4,000 miles of wire used by the 
United States forces abroad for tele- 
phone and telegraph purposes. He said: 

“Another item of information that 
gives you some idea of what we have 
been able to do on the physical side alone, 
is the fact that the Signal Corps is now 
operating in France, purely for the s"p- 
ply of the American Army, and for its 
business and military undertakings, more 
than 4,000 miles of wires, either for tele- 
phone or telegraph, the greater part of 
which they had erected, and some “ew 
lines they have leased from the French 
and British governments.” 
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“Telephony’s Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
lis Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding 
Installment. 


984. How are the ringing periods 
timed? What modification is necessary 
in Fig. 275 so that the trunk circuit ar- 
rangement may be used for selective ring- 
ing? 

985. In the operation of the keyless 
trunk, what is the operator required to 
do? How is the incoming trunk oper- 
ator advised that the trunk assignment 
has not been acted upon by the A oper- 
ator? 

986. Trace the path for the flow of 
current through the winding of relay 18, 
Fig. 276, when the normally open contact 
of relay 6 connects the negative or non- 
grounded terminal of the common battery 
to one winding of relay 18. 

987. What are the special features of 
the circuit just traced? 

988. What is the effect of the oper- 
ation of relay 18 due to the seizure of the 
assigned trunk by the A operator at the 
distant originating office? 

989. Outline the actions which take 
place when the called subscriber removes 
his receiver from the hook. 

990. Why is the intermittent ringing 
at the called subscriber’s station discon- 
tinued ? 

991. Why cannot the bell of the called 
subscriber be rung again should he re- 
place his receiver first? 

992. What function does relay 7 in 
Fig. 276 perform? 

CHAPTER XXIX. Inter-Office 

Trunking (Continued). 


f ) 


3. Relative time length of ringing 


and silent periods—lIt is obvious that a 
ringing control commutator whose actual 
construction approximates that shown in 
Fig. 275 will produce ringing periods and 


periods of equal time length. Such 
al rangement would not be in accord 


wt the present trend of operating prac- 
ti 

seems to be fairly well established 
th the silent period should be longer 
thon the ringing period. In practice, the 
actiel time length of the silent period 
ra 


es from a usual maximum of ten 
seconds to a minimum of four. The 
ing period, on the other hand, ranges 

a maximum of about ten seconds 
& minimum of three. 


Where selective systems with tuned 
ringers are employed, it is quite neces- 
sary that the ringing period be not made 
too short to permit the low-frequency, 
slow-moving tuned ringers of the party 


swering time is reached gradually. When 
this is done the public responds without 
serious complaint. 

995. Necessity of dividing the ringing 


load.—When_ the 


ringing in any given 
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line circuits to reach their ringing ampli- 
tude. 

If the ringing period is made too short, 
there will be occasional failures when 
calling selectively for stations equipped 
with the lowest frequency ringer due to 
the failure of the ringer clapper to reach 
ringing amplitude before the ringing cur- 
rent is interrupted. For this reason it 


‘is often impossible to justify a very short 


ringing period when other considerations 
seem to be favorable to it. 

994. Effect of ringing period upon sub- 
scriber’s answering time——Within reason- 
able limits, the short ringing period and 
the short silent period, provided they are 
fixed with proper consideration of all 
other conditions, will be productive of a 
shorter average subscriber’s 
time than the longer periods. 

Should the ringing period be made so 
short, however, as to prevent the positive 
operation of all ringers, the average sub- 
scriber’s answering time would obvious- 
ly be made longer by the failures of the 
ringers on occasional calls. 

It is not possible, as a practical matter, 
tc inaugurate sudden and pronounced 
changes in length of ringing periods and 
of silent periods owing to the public. The 
telephone-using public quickly notices 
changes of this character and complains 
vigorously if such changes do not accord 
with its fancy. In such cases it may be 
necessary to arrive at the desired result 
ty making the adjustment in the ringing 
periods in several steps so that the de- 
sired reduced average subscriber’s an- 
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answering 


Automatic Ringing Trunk. 


telephone office is performed manually, it 
is not likely that the several operators 
will begin to ring on connections at pre- 
cisely the same moment. This natural 
division of the demand for ringing cur- 
rent means that the ringing machine is 
sure to be relieved from the effect of any 
suddenly-imposed and suddenly-removed 
peak loads. 

When “machine ringing” or “automatic 
ringing” commutator control is in use, 
liowever, the mechanical arrangement 
means that a sudden load is thrown on 
the ringing machine whenever the ring- 
ing control commutator reaches the ring- 
ing position. The same fact renders it 
inevitable that the total ringing load will 
be as suddenly withdrawn when the ring- 
ing control commutator reaches the silent 
period position. 

In offices having a very heavy traffic 
load, this is apt to cause trouble in the 
common ringing equipment unless means 
are adopted to prevent it. In practice 
there are several methods used for this 
purpose. The actual arrangements used 
tor this purpose will be described in con- 
nection with the improved manual, auto- 
matic, semi-automatic and semi-mechan- 
ical equipment with which they are em- 
ployed. 

996. Individual ringing control.—In 
some of the connecting equipments, both 
those manually operated and those me- 
chanically operated otherwise, the divi- 
sion of the ringing load has been attained 
by providing individual ringing control 


for each connecting circuit. This places 
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the ringing load on precisely the same 
basis as it occupies when the switchboard 
is manually operated. In other words, 
the ringing of each called telephone bell 
is started at a time that is not dependent 
upon other features of the operation in- 
cidental to the complete call. 

When the connection has reached the 
proper stage, the equipment, in such cir- 
cumstances, begins the work of sending 
out interrupted ringing, current. This 
flow of the ringing current over the 
called telephone line is controlled solely 
by the circuit conditions existing in the 
connecting cord or trunk. In other words, 
when the called subscriber answers the 
call, the ringing current is discontinued 
on the connecting circuit that is serving 
him. 

On other connecting circuits the same 
condition prevails and the operation of 
the ringing control of one circuit has no 
effect upon any other. It is obvious that 
such an arrangement will prevent the im- 
position of a sudden heavy load on the 
ringing machine because it is almost cer- 
tain that no great number of ‘connections 
will reach the ringing stage at the same 
instant. 

It also prevents the sudden withdrawal 
of the load from the ringing machine 
because it is certain that no great num- 
ber of telephone subscribers will answer 
at precisely the same instant. In other 
words, the effect, as far as the load con- 
ditions of the ringing machine are con- 
cerned, is precisely the same as the same 
conditions when the ringing is controlled 
manually. 

The division of the ringing load is of 
especial importance owing to the great 
use of selective party-line systems em- 
ploying the frequency converter. The 
operation of such devices is much more 
satisfactory when they are not required 
to assume suddenly increased or decreased 
peak loads. 

For this reason when it is not possible 
to provide the individual connecting cir- 
cuit ringing control, it is customary to 
subdivide the equipment through which 
the ringing current is supplied into as 
small groups as practicable. In this way 
the accretions of load due to any given 
group are kept at a minimum value. 

(To be continued.) 


Dallas Merger Now Up to U. S. 
Department of Justice. 


The proposed merger of the exchange 
of the Southwestern Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Co. and the Dallas Automatic Tel- 
ephone Co. in Dallas, Texas, has been 
passed to the United States Department 
of Justice for approval. 

The merger of the two exchanges was 
approved by the people of Dallas at an 
election held April 2, giving the telephone 
companies 90 days from that day in which 
to accept the terms of the merger ordi- 
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nance voted upon and approved. It is 
reported that both companies are willing 
to accept the ordinance, provided the 


_sanction of the authorities in Washing- 


ton is obtained. 

It is possible that an extension of the 
time for acceptance will be asked for by 
the telephone companies, unless the mat- 
ter is passed upon in Washington within 
the next two or three weeks. 


Present Status of Telephone Rate 
Situation in Texas. 

The status of the several rate cases in 
Texas remains about the same as during 
the past month. The Southwestern Tele- 
graph & Telephone Co. has recently an- 
nounced increases of rates in a number 
of Texas towns and cities. 

In San Antonio and Houston, where 
the Southwestern company announced in- 
creases to $3 for residence and $7.50 for 
business telephones, with an alternative 
measured service plan, the rates have not 
yet been approved by the city authorities. 
In Fort Worth those rates are in effect, 
but still subject to review by the courts 
in an injunction suit now pending. In 
Beaumont, Texas, rates were increased, 
effective June 1, from $2 and $4 to $2.50 
and $5. No definite action has yet been 
iaken by the city on the matter. 

In Waco, where the Texas Telephone 
Co. announced an increase of rates some 
months ago, the matter is still pending 
before the city commission, awaiting the 
completion of reports of engineers and 
auditors. It is expected that fianl deci- 
sion will be reached during June. 

The Texas Telephone Co. has also in- 
creased local rates in several smaller 
towns, principally Clifton, Meridian and 
Walnut Springs, Texas. This company 
has eliminated party lines in town in a 
number of places. Similar changes in 
rates have been made by a number of 
Independent telephone companies in 
Texas. 


Bell to Make Physical Connection 
at Traverse City. 

After a four years’ battle, the Michigan 
State Telephone Co. must provide connec- 
tions with the lines of the Citizens Tele- 
phone Co. at Traverse City, Mich., for 
Zell toll and long distance service. 

The Michigan Railroad Commission re- 
cently instructed the Michigan State Tele- 
phone Co. to install facilities for the in- 
terchange of calls. The order follows a 
supreme court decision affirming the com- 
mission’s original order of four years 
ago. 


Telephone Exchanges in Austin, 
Texas, Now Consolidated. 

The two telephone exchanges in Aus- 
tin, Texas, the capital city of that state, 
were merged June 1, the Southwestern 
Telegraph & Telephone Co. taking over 
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the Independent property, which operated 
but a few telephones. 

Under the merger ordinance passed by 
the city commission of Austin about a 
year ago, and accepted by the telephone 
companies, the Southwestern company is 
to erect a new telephone building in Aus- 
tin, work upon which must be begun by 
July 1, 1918. Other improvements are 
to be made in the exchange plant. 

The new rates, approved in the merger 
ordinance of $5 for business telephones, 
will become effective when the telephone 
company occupies the new building. The 
residence rate remains $2 a month, as 
before. 


Program for the North Dakota 
Telephone Convention. 

The North Dakota Telephone Associa- 
tion has prepared an interesting program 
for its annual convention which is to be 
held on Wednesday and Thursday, June 
12 and 13, at Bismarck, N. D., -which 
should prove profitable to all who are 
able to attend. The entertainment fea- 
tures include a theater party Thursday 
evening at the Grand theater, where the 
great telephone motion picture, “The 
Whispering Wires of War,” will be 
shown. The program follows: 

WEDNESDAY MorNING. 

Address of welcome, by Gov. Lynn J. 
Frazier. 

Response, by J. Carmody, Hillsboro. 

President’s address—H. W. Wilson, 
New Rockford. 

Reading of minutes of preceding con- 
vention. 

Report of standing committees. 

Appointment of committees. 

WEDNESDAY ‘AFTERNOON. 

“Commission Regulation,” by répresent- 
ative of North Dakota Railroad Com- 
mission. 

“The Small Exchange Operator,” by 
Esther Sorenson, traffic supervisor, North 
Dakota Independent Telephone Co. 

“The Telephone and the Fire Alarm,” 
by H. L. Reade, state fire marshal. 

“The Managers’ Problems,” by A. J. 
McInnes, manager, Central North Dako- 
ta Co-operative Telephone Co. 

Salesmen’s talks. 

WepDNEspDAY EVENING. 

Association luncheon. 

Big patriotic meeting. 

Music and speaking. 

Principal address, “The Mobilization of 
Our Resources,” by Tracy R. Bangs, 
Grand Forks. 

THurRspAY Mornino. 

Managers’ conference and meeting with 
board of railroad commissioners. 

THurRspDAY AFTERNOON, 

“Taxation,” by Frank E. Packard, of 
the North Dakota Tax Commission. 

“Savings on Maintenance,” by M. E. 
Young, Chicago, III. 

Election of officers. 

Adjournment. 
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Practical Subjects—Discussions 


A Home-Made Torch for Solder- 
ing Fine Wires. 

Gust Gilberston, Elk Creek, Wis., re- 
pairs some of the telephones for such 
farmers as will bring in their instru- 
ments to be repaired. He quite often 
found little wires had to be soldered. 
Not having a torch, or an iron, he ex- 
propriated his wife’s sewing machine oil 
can, put on a longer spout with a little 
larger opening in the end. 

This spout he made from a piece of 
copper taken from the bottom of an 
old wash boiler. Through this spout he 
pulled a piece of flour sack as a wick. 

Next he secured a piece of copper about 
3/16-inch square by 1% inches long. Be- 
ing afraid it might become overheated 
and besides needing only a torch flame 
sometimes, he soldered a mace-thread 
screw-eye, soldering the eye to the spout 
just far back enough so the copper would 
come over the flame of the torch nicely. 
Then the copper was drilled and tapped 
so it would screw on the screw-eye. 

Back of the screw-eye he fastened a 
wire support so when the torch is laid 
down on its side, it will be just right and 
the wick will draw well and not get too 
hot on the table from the flame. 

The outfit is certainly practical and 
works fine. Because it was all home- 
made out in the country, makes it all 
the more interesting. 


Mankato, Minn. R. O. Palmer. 


Improvised Insulator Brackets. 
By C. E, Cunningham. 
It sometimes occurs that when it is 


necessary to support an electrical con- - 


ductor, such as a telephone or an elec- 
tric light wire, to a building, brackets of 
the type regularly manufactured for the 
purpose are not available. However, sat- 
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Fig. 1. Porcelain Insulator Bracket. 


isfactory ones can readily be constructed 
2s shown in the illustrations. 

Brackets are frequently necessary when 
an electric lighting or telephone circuit 
is being carried from a residence to a 
barn or between buildings. 


an 


The insulator bracket of Fig. 1 is made 
by bending a piece of strap iron into an 
L-form and fastening to it a porcelain 
knob with a stove-bolt. 

Porcelain knobs donot have high insu- 
lating values and hence should not, prefer- 
ably, be used for electric lighting circuits. 
A splendid bracket and insulator for an 
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Fig. 2. Glass Insulator Bracket. 


electric lighting circuit can be constructed, 
as outlined in Fig. 2, by cementing a piece 
of strap iron, which has been bent into 
an approximate U-form, into the hole in 
a glass or procelain insulator. Either 
plaster of Paris or Portland cement may 
be used. Plaster of Paris is often the 
more convenient because it sets very rap- 
idly. 

The strap iron supports for both of the 
insulators should have holes drilled 
through them for the accommodation of 
wood screws. 


What Happened to the Telephone 
Coin Collector Chute. 


Although “23, Skidoo,” is now out of 
date, this incident may be of interest to 
TELEPHONY’S readers. The other evening 
one of our operators reported that the 
nickel slot of a Gray coin box was 
choked. 

She said that a woman tried to drop 
five pennies in the nickel slot and only 
got two in. She then tried to put the 
next nickel in, but it only dropped be- 
vond reach. When the troubleman opened 
the box in the morning, he found that 
apparently four of a previous five pen- 
nies had got through all right but the 
last one caught just as it was leaving 
the chute. 

This stopped the next three nickels, 
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the two pennies and the last- nickel, a 
total of 23 cents, which apparently said 
“skidoo” to any more money. 

Pa. Paul H. Shuey. 


Some Ideas on Various Exchange 
Management Topics. 


I obtain a great deal of enjoyment and 
profit from TreLepHony and, in fact, be- 
lieve that if anyone gets any more than 
I do, it is because we are twins. Well 
Clay is responsible, in part for our send- 
ing to you at this time a bunch of our 
forms, ideas, a directory, etc. 


We keep a card index of each switch- 
board drop number, and on the card a 
record of the subscribers and their rings 
on this line. This tells us at a glance 
what kind of service is given on any line, 
the number of subscribers already con- 
nected, and the rings open for use. 

We use, for residences, individual 
lines, four-party selective, and nine- 
party selective or straight. The nine- 
party selective is one of my own stunts 
and I wonder if it would be of interest 
to anyone else? 

In keeping track in this “season” 
place where people are continually on 
the move, and in getting out the direc- 
tory, we find this scheme very simple 
and it works well. This year we had 
most of our directory linotyped—we 
printed it in the shop—and like that way 
better than setting the type by hand. 





Drop No. 35, Individual residence. 
Gould, L. A. (desk) 





Drop No. 89, party-line residence. 


1-M—Bloxham, C. M. (wall) 
2-J—Colton, The (wall 1PS) 
3-R—Goodman, H. W. (desk) 
4-L—Blaisdell, Miss J. E. (wall) 
5-81—Chambers, P. A. (wall) 
6-8M—Burleigh, G. S. (wall) 
Fa 

8-8R—Vittum, Albert (wall) 


9-8L—Boyd, Jas. (wall and desk ex.) 
(This line will take one more se- 
lective or a straight ring.) 





Drop No. 72, four-party selective 
residence. 


1-M—Pushee, John E. (wall) 
2-J—Merrill, Miss M. E. (wall) 
3-R—Stroud, J. J. (wall) 
4-L—Heyward, C. P. (desk) 











Sample Line Records. 


By our next issue I hope to have it all 
in linotype and have one-point rule in- 
stead of two-point, and some other im- 
provements. 

Bernard W. Leavitt. 

Southern Pines, N. C. 











Financial Statements and Reports 


Annual Reports of Independent Telephone Companies in Various Parts of 
the Country Covering Operations During Year 1917—Grinnell, lowa, Com- 
pany Says Rate Increase Is Necessary If Costs Continue to Increase 


Annual Report of Interior Tele- 
phone Co., Grinnell, Iowa. 


The annual report of the Interior Tele- 
phone Co., of Grinnell, Iowa, recently 
submitted by President Harold L. Beyer 
to the stockholders, shows gross revenues 
of $35,865 for the year 1917. The operat- 
ing expenses totaled $27,887, leaving net 
earnings of $7,987. 

After making deductions from the net 
earnings for taxes, interest, other miscel- 
laneous charges, and $3,238 for dividend 
appropriations, there was a balance of 
$621 which was credited to surplus. The 
detailed statement of income and ex- 
pense for the year ended January 1, 1918, 
follows: 


Statement of Income: 
By exchange service revenues: 


SMEET bchgr enh esbns oneal cocell $22,317 
ID 4. kc sntoraa Sale. «ida dia ae 10,113 
By toll service revenues: 
FSS SY ree 2,731 
Rr ere ere 502 
By miscellaneous operating 
revenues : 
Directory advertising (Monte- 
MRIS AARERESRE SE I> cere enee 54 
Other miscellaneous operating 
Er ree 18 
. $35,735 
By non-operating revenues: 
Interest revenue ............... 49 
Miscellaneous non-operating rev- 
ES OR eR Oe eer 81 
Te ee $35,865 
Statement of Expenses: 
To maintenance expense.......... $13,358 
eer 9,209 
To commercial expense ......... 1,983 
To general office salaries ........ 2,400 
To general office supplies and 
EOD (6.03.3 05000%iesadewies 230 
(Cl: ears ere ee 477 


To miscellaneous general expenses 230 


Total operating expenses..... $27,887 
To uncollectible operating revenue 
CE I itt ochre Sereda pend 6 97 
To taxes assignable to operation. 1,458 
To interest deductions for funded 
ae a eT EOE 2,428 
To dividend appropriations of in- 
RE eee 3,238 
To miscellaneous appropriations 
NE. tc ingen b54 43 4:bie-c'e 131 
To miscellaneous charges to in- 
Oh EEA ee einy ae ens ae Nee 5 
MORMON ka ood rela ce eeGlsiedt os 621 
$35,865 


On account of the extraordinary finan- 
cia! and trade conditions prevailing dur- 
ing the past year the company has 
deemed it inadvisable to make definite 
plans for new equipment at its Monte- 
zuma exchange. The exchange, however, 


has reached its full switchboard capacity 
and additional facilities will soon have to 
be provided. 

President Beyer states that the com- 
pany has found it necessary to provide 
for increased revenue and the first step 
in this direction was the elimination of 
free service between exchanges. How- 
ever, if the costs continue to increase, he 
stated that it will be necessary to raise 
rates for local service. The company 
balance sheet is given in the accompany- 
ing table. 


Annual Report of Large Nebraska 
Farm Mutual Company. 
The annual report for the year ending 


Nebraska, shows the possession of over 
$58,000 worth of property. The company 
is made up of 12 exchange companies, 
and has not heretofore aimed to make 
any dividends, each of the more than 
1,500 stockholders having paid for his 
own instrument and the building of his 
own stub line. 

The company, through renting a small 
number of telephones to non-stockhold- 
ers, has come under the direction of the 
ccmmission, which is urging a reforma- 
tion of the company to place it upon or- 
dinary stockholding company basis. The 
company’s financial report is as follows: 














ASSETS. 
December 31, 1917, of the Glenwood a 300 
Telephone Co., of Blue Hill, Neb., one Buildings SiS Af ata he OU I Sele . 3,500 
of the larger farm mutual companies of Exchange central equipment..... 2,308 
ASSETs. LIABILITIES. 
Plant: Stock: 
Fixed capital installed prior to eer eee. $ 23,425 
January 1, 1914............ $ 76,276 Preferred stock ............. 28,375 
Land and buildings.......... 14851 Service stock ............... 1,200 
Central office equipment ..... 1,054 yi ge Sag 
Station equipment .......... 4,825 $ 53,000 
eee 4,994 —_ 
Exchange underground ..... 2,074 
General equipment .......... 1,405 
Office furniture and fixtures.. 2,293 
—____-._—i Long Term Debt: 
OE hs ti $107,772 Funded debt (bonds) ....... $ 33,500 
Reserve for accrued deprecia- Real estate mortgage, Grinnell 4171 
Pe ree ae 14,470 coe 
: $ 37,671 
$ 93,302 ” 
Investments : 
FO Pere $ 306 
$ 306: Working and Accrued 
Working Assets: wr“ wan jn 
Cash in banks ............... 5 oe Sees res .....- +++ + . ae 
Employes’ working funds ... 63 Accounts payable (tolls)..... 854 
Rental accounts receivable Accounts payable (Federal Re- 
roe Sore en ,018 serve, employes Liberty gor 
Prepaid rentals ...... 593 425, Bonds) @ eescccesecsesososs 525 
Toll accounts receivable ..... 1,102 Taxes accrued .............. 1,008 
Sundry accounts receivable i a. reer . 
(includes employes’ Liberty Interest accrued on bonds ... 532 
Bond subscriptions) ...... 795 Dividends accrued .......... oot 
Miscellaneous accounts receiv- ae 
eB e phate 45 7 Sen 
Materials and supplies ....... 334 
$ 3,567 
Deferred Debit Items: ‘ 
Prepaid directory expense ...$ 93 Corporate Surplus: : 
Prepaid office expense ....... 116 NE oh nk ert Velis dae neue $ 5,47 
Other expense (corporation 
insurance on life of presi- 
SUED: sin vantaaatte 4.0.0 his sledes 4,049 
$ 4,188 
a a | a $101,363 RCI fo oc oto oe $101,3' 











Statement of Assets and Liabilities of Interior Telephone Co. 
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Exchange aerial equipment....... 162 
Exchange underground equipment. 31 
Exchange substations ............ 1,805 
Toll GGUMDONORE . occ cece seed i<- aa 
Utility equipment ................ 154 
Material and supplies............. 270 
Accounts receivable ........:..... 1,447 
SR kU tants tas s Ganhenee $58,108 
LIABILITIES. 
eo eee ee ee $39,875 
i € reer 5,250 
POC SUNN Soo sccieecakncass 1,501 
oe eee 11,483 
cing testers atinarwiasy + kee erd woe ae $58,108 
REVENUES. 
ME: ate CR phy a eee ick ap 54, 050k WA $ 1,367 
Subscribers’ SOFVICE 666 icc ess. 17,783 
I DD chats suai 4s akon 116 
MERU. aia sce cen dinie koe sk cane 517 
SO icc ree i $19,783 
EXPENSES. 
err $ 7,837 
RIE, ala as eli iw wie ins 8,823 
Sr gs cher ten linaie see 1,182 
WOE Sis tadesk sae viene ian ee te $17,842 


Out of the net operating come $1,941, 
the company paid interest, $127; taxes. 
$267; internal revenue taxes, $204; on 
note, $200; occupation permit, $20, a to- 
tal of $718, leaving a net surplus of 
$1,223. For new construction, including 
a central office, $3,500, the company spent 
$6,420, which wiped out the accumulated 
surplus and left a deficit on the com- 
peny’s books of $1,821. 

The company operates exchanges and 


telephones as follows: Ayr, 79; Bladen, 


318; Blue Hill, 358; Cowles, 120; Guide 
Rock, 70; Holstein, 250; Lawrence, 20; 
Mt. Clare, 35; Pauline, 32; Reeves, 90; 
Roseland, 218; Rosemont, 993, a total of 
1,703. 

L. C. Peisiger is president of the com- 
pany; J. L. Hynes, vice-president; F. C. 
Buschow, secretary; Ed. Hall, treasurer. 





Damage to California Telephone 
Exchanges by Earthquakes. 
The accompanying illustrations show 
some of the damage done by the recent 
earthquake at San Jacinto, Cal. The 
brick building next to the exchange of 
the Southwestern Home Telephone Co. 
collapsed, the north wall falling through 
the roof of the telephone exchange. One 
of the views shows the interior of the 
San Jacinto exchange immediately after 

the quake 

Carl D. Rolfe, superintendent of the 
Southwestern Home company, states that 
the company has been unable to correct- 
ly estimate the damage to its plant but 


believes that the worst will be in moving 


into temporary quarters and again into 
permanent quarters. 

The company rendered long distance 
service out of both San Jacinto and 
Hemet one hour after the earthquake. 
At San Jacinto the company had the 
wreckage cleared up and was rendering 
service six days after the quake and at 
Hemet service was restored in eight days. 
In Hemet the company had to move its 


exchange to another location, while in 
San Jacinto the wreckage was cleared 
up and a tent thrown over the switch- 
board, and the company is rendering serv- 
ice on the old site. 

One of the accompanying views shows 
President Chas. A. Rolfe in front of the 
temporary headquarters at San Jacinto 
and another shows the home of Aunt 
Pye, one of the characters in “Ramona,” 
by Helen Hunt Jackson, which is located 
in San Jacinto. 

Louisiana Merger Awaits Sanction 
of Attorney General. 

The Shreveport (La.) Chamber of 
Commerce recently approved the pro- 
posed merger of the Shreveport Home 
Telephone Co. by the Cumberland Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., after it had ob- 
tained an agreement from the Bell that it 
would not request an increase in local 
rates before June, 1923. The Lions Club, 
Retail Merchants’ Association and Ad 
Club have also approved the merger. 

The merger has the sanction of the 
state railroad commission and will be 
consummated as soon as the approval of 
the Department of Justice has been se- 
cured. 

The Bell company operates about 4,000 
telephones in Shreveport and vicinity, 
while the Home company operates but 
2.000 telephones. A consolidation of the 
systems would result in the elimination of 
800 duplicate instruments. 
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Home of Aunt Rye, One of the Characters in 





“Ramona’’—President C. A. Rolfe in Front of Temporary Exchange Quarters. 








C. O. Malthaner, formerly with the 
Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 
St. Paul, Minn., is now instructor in elec- 
tricity and radio in the Signal Corps 
School at Fort Leavenworth, Kans. Mr. 
Malthaner was made a sergeant May 1. 

Harry H. Read resigned his position 
as manager of the Bruce Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., of Bruce, Ill, effective June 1. 

H. O. Leinard, for the past year man- 
ager of the Cleveland district of the Ohio 
State Telephone Co., was recently appoint- 
ed general manager of the state organiza- 
tion under President C. Y. McVey, as- 
suming his new duties. June 1. Prior to 
his appointment to the position of man- 
ager of the. Cleveland district about a 
year ago, Mr. Leinard was assistant 
treasurer and commercial superintendent 
of the Ohio State company at Cleveland. 

His connection with the telephone busi- 
ness dates back 11 years, when he became 
purchasing agent of the United States 
Telephone Co. In 1910 he was made sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Cuyahoga 
Telephone Co. and in 1914 was appointed 
commercial “superintendent and assistant 
treasurer of the Ohio State Telephone 
Co. at Cleveland when it took over the 
property of the Cuyahoga Telephone Co. 

Mr. Leinard is a member of the Whole- 
sale Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Board, 
a director of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and also of the Electrical League. He is 
also a member of the Credit Men’s As- 
sociation, the Rotary Club, the Cleveland 
Ad Club and the Cleveland Athletic Club. 

In addition to his interest in the Ohio 
State Telephone Co., he is secretary, 
treasurer and general manager of the 


Citizens Telephone Co., of Berea, and as- 
sistant secretary, assistant treasurer and 
general manager of the Portage County 
Telephone Co., of Ravenna, Ohio. 

Mr. Leinard has been active in’ both 
civic and patriotic undertakings in Cleve- 
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General Manager H. O. Leinard. 


land, having performed a notable service 
in the Liberty Loan and War Chest or- 
ganizations. He is an organizer by na- 
ture and by training and the wealth of his 
experience assures him success in the 
larger undertaking he now assumes. 

C. L. Danner, general manager of 
the Wilson Telephone Co., Wilson, Kans., 





Biographical and Personal Notes 


is active in war work in his communit) 
and is setting a good example for all 
telephone men. In addition to being 
chairman of the Ellsworth Count) 
Council of Defense, Mr. Danner is chair 
man of the Ellsworth County Food Ad- 
ministration and the Ellsworth Count) 
Four-Minute men. He also serves on 
the Fuel Committee of Ellsworth Coun 
ty. Between times Mr. Ellsworth acts 
as assistant to the advisory board to the 
local board of Ellsworth County, as 
clerk of S. D. No. 10, Ellsworth County 
and as Republican precinct committee- 
man. 


S. R. Jones, for the past several 
years district plant chief for the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co., with head- 
quarters in Winfield, Kans., has severed 
his connections with that company. Mr. 
Jones has purchased a telephone exchange 
at Linn Creek, Mo., which is known as 
the Camdén County Telephone Co., and 
will assume active charge. 


Obituary. 


Colonel Jack Love, of Oklahoma 
City, Okla., head of the Oklahoma State 
Corporation Commission, died in Mineral 
Wells, Texas, June 1. Mr. Love was 61 
years old, and had been a member of the 
Oklahoma commission 1907. He 
was one of the best known men in Okla- 
homa. 


since 


C. C. Bickel, one of the organizers of 
and for two or three years president of 
the Louisville Home Telephone’ Co., of 
Louisville, Ky., died at his home recently 
as a result of a genéral breakdown. 


From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions: North Dakota, Bismarck, June 12-13; United States, Chicago, June 25-28 


New Specifications for Western 
Red Cedar Poles. 


The Western Red Cedar Association 
has issued its new official specification 
for western red cedar poles as revised 
April 30, 1918. One of the principal 
changes in the specifications is that the as- 
sociation now grants a minimum meas- 
urement at the extreme butt on poles 35 
feet and longer. The specifications for 
standard western red cedar poles 4-inch, 
20-foot and larger, are as follows: 

1. Live Timber—All poles must be 
manufactured from live growing cedar 
timber. 

2. Manufacture—All poles must be 
peeled, knots trimmed close and butts and 
tops sawed square. 


3. Variation in Length—Poles may be 


6 inches longer or 3 inches shorter than 
length specified. 

4. Knots—Knots are not a defect, if 
sound, trimmed smoothly and do not 
plainly impair the strength of the pole. 

5. Discoloration—Discoloration is not a 
defect. 

6: Miscellaneous Defects—No poles 
shall contain sap rot, woodpecker holes, 
plugged holes or evidence of having been 
eaten by ants. 

7. Rot—Tops of poles must’ be free 
irom rot. Butt rot in center, including 
small ring rot, shall not exceed 10 per 
cent of the area of the butt. Butt rot of 
a character which impairs the strength of 
the pole above the ground line is a defect. 

8. Cat Faces—Sound cat faces are not 
a defect if no part of the cat face shows 
on the upper one-fifth of the length of 
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the pole or within two feet above or one 
foot below the ground line. 

9. Dead or Dry Streaks—A sound dead 
or dry streak is not a defect if it does not 
cover more than 25 per cent of the sur- 
face of the pole at any one point. 

10. Minimum Measurements—(a) The 
tops of all poles shall have a minimum 
circumference measurement as shown in 
table No. 1. 

(b) The extreme butt of all poles shai! 
have a minimum measurement as shown 
in table No. 2. 

(c) Poles having a decided swe!! of 
flare at the butt shall have a sufficiently 
larger measurement at butt to imstre 4 
reasonable measurement at the er und 
line. 

11. Short Kinks—Short kinks are not 
permitted. 
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OUR QUALITY OF SERVICE IS A SERVICE OF QUALITY 


Ne LITIES 


LIABILITY 
ATIGOWOLNV 


SERVICE 


ADDRESS 


UTILITIES INDEMNITY &FIRE EXCHANGES 


LYNTON T. BLOCK Atty. & Mar. 
RAILWAY EXCHANGE BUILDING 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








ROEBLING 
TELEPHONE 
WIRE 







JOHN A. ROEBLING’S 
SONS CO. 


TRENTON, N. J. 














Telephone esbuine and Audits 





To Win the War---Business Must Go On! 








Write for our 
illustrated 
booklet 
“The Trailer and 
Public Service” 


ANN ARBOR 
MICH 
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Johns=Manville 
Fibre Conduit 


Cuts Installation and 
Maintenance Costs 


HAT’S because it is easy to lay 

and requires no after attention. 

Its weight is only one-sixth that of tile 

or stoneware, and one helper can easily 

carry eight or ten lengths and keep the 

duct layer supplied. Saves over 80% 
freight and truckage charges. 

Joints go together quickly and smoothly» 
forming a continuous waterproof duct, absolutely 
proof against current leakage—with no offsets, 
seams or projections to injure the cable, and no 
expense for burlap wrappings or cement 

Municipalities and electric companies find 
that Johns-Manville Fibre Conduit stands up 
under weights which crush other types, saves 
excavation and back-fill expense, and speeds up 
construction. They find, too, that the preven- 
tion of electrolysis means a big cut in mainte- 
nance cost. 

You'll find the construction data in our new 
booklet especially interesting. It’s free. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 
10 Factories— Branches in 61 Large Cities 





Jouns- 


+ JOHNS= 








Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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stalled in the Stromberg-Carlson plant 
for grinding magnets and castings to 
proper size. This machine weighs  sev- 
eral tons and is driven electrically by an 
individual motor. 

It is shown grinding 40 permanent 
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100-foot Pole on West Side of Neches River. 


magnets at one operation and doing the 
work which formerly required the serv- 
ices of eight men working at as many 
smaller grinders. 

The work is clamped to a traveling 
bed, similar to that used on planers, 
and is carried back and forth across the 
face of the circular grinding wheel, 
which can be adjusted to take either a 
fine or coarse cut at the will of the op- 
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It is provided with an automatic 
gauge which indicates when the grind- 
ing limit is reached. The machine does 
accurate work and can be set to operate 
to a fraction of a thousandth of an inch. 

Prices of Stromberg-Carlson telephone 
apparatus have not advanced in propor- 
tion tomany other forms of manufactured 
articles. This is largely due to the ef- 
forts which the management and en- 
gineers have put forth to increase pro- 
duction and lower manufacturing costs 
without sacrificing in any way either 
the quality or efficiency of the product. 


erator. 


Lasting Qualities of Poles Treated 
with Creosote. 

The two 100-foot poles shown in the 
accompanying illustrations carry the wires 
of the Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. across 
the Naches River at Beaumont, Texas. 
One of these poles measures 22% inches 
in diameter at the butt, the other 24 
inches, while both measure exactly 10 
inches in diameter at the top. 

These poles were treated their entire 
length, 24 pounds of creosote oil per cubic 
foot having been injected. They were 
furnished by the International Creosoting 
& Construction Co., of Galveston, Texas, 
and placed in service in 1908 and are at 
present said to be ‘in perfect state of 
maintenance without a cent’s expenditure. 

The photograph of the two 110-foot 
poles shown in another illustration was 
taken last fall, just before they left the 
International Creosoting company’s plant 
for Shreveport, La., where they are now 
keing used by the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. 

The International company has been 
supplying creosoted poles to the trade for 
many years. Because of the strength and: 
lasting qualities of creosoted pine, their 
use is not confined to the territory of 
their production but from all sections of 
the United States west of the Rocky 
Mountains, Canada, Mexico, Central and 
South America, the demand is constantly 
increasing. 


a 
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Paragraphs. 

Cuartes A. McCune has resigned his 
position as chief engineer of the Cor- 
mercial Acetylene Co. to become sales 
engineer with the Page Steel & Wire Co., 
80 Church street, New York, where his 
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Pole on East Side of River at Beaumont. 


efforts will be devoted to sales and serv- 
ice in connection with Armco welding 
rods. 

Fautttess AncHor. & Mrc. Co., Find- 
lay, Ohio, is the successor to the Faultless 
Anchor Co., formerly located at Fostoria, 
Ohio. The shop space at Findlay is ten 
times as large as that at Fostoria. With 
the increased facilities the company prom- 
ises to handle all orders promptly. 

















110-foot Poles 











Creosoted Ready for 


Shipment to Shreveport, La. 
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Bargains for 
Quick Buyers 















SOLDER TUBE 


KESTER 


ROSIN -CORE 
WIRE SOLDER 








1,000 New, Corwin double pole direct current re- 
See BO GRD. siecaccnd ¢iwecvacedtaduseeekedaran $ 0.50 


400 New, Corwin Inter-Com. desk sets, complete. 
with € eemG. COUG, Bb GOOR. ceccccccscccessscenicee 


1,000 New, Sterling ringers, 1000 or 1600 ohm, at 





RE. . kkadeweteseeseh eden eke chico ses Shetunees 15 
500 New, Kellogg or Strombergs, 100 ohm double 
re, Ts ie We Ge Wis 00 0 550 6.6.00 000066004656 50 
DR WR WSR GROUGED oc ccsnvedececcecedeweeccecst 10,00 
1 Weston round pattern ammeter, scale 0-5........ 10.00 
1 Weston round pattern voltmeter, scale 0-15...... 10.00 
1 Holtzer-Cabot frequency meter ..............ee6. 50.00 
1 Weston D. C. portable mili-voltmeter, scale 0-140. .30.00 
1 Weston portable A. C. and D. C. voltmeter, with 
SD eG ee AE cp ues canon wekes 6630 ealewds 60.00 
1 Whitney portable A. C. ammeter, scale 0-1 in 
“as cswietennk J ekoess bed ek shebcdes cakenbet 25.00 
1 Weston portable D. C. voltmeter, scale 0-24...... 25.00 
1 Ballistic galvanometer, complete .............e.. 75.00 
1 Young & Company resistance box 0-1/100 ohms.. 10.00 
I Mesistemes BEE €C1,SCG GRME .vcccccccccccccccoes 15.00 
1 Resistance box 1,006,000 ohms ...ccccccccccccece 15.00 . : 
S TOO GURMGOTE COMGOMGEE 660 ccicccccecsvcccceess 25.00 Makes those difficult jobs easy, and does more 
1 Leeds resistance box, round pattern bridge ae work in less time. You don’t have to bother 
60 Pounds No. 80-E Phonic carbon, Ib............... 2.50 with soldering flux as it 1s within the solder. 
E All the above guaranteed to be in first class condition. Sold m 1 Ib. coils; on 1, S and 10 Ib. spools; 
' also in 18 inch sticks. 


If your jobber cannot supply you, order direct. 


Corwin Telephone Mfg. Company 


| LAFAYETTE, INDIANA CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY 
. CHICAGO-1UL5.A. 

















ALWAYS IN THE MARKET 
with the highest prices for your ; 
OBSOLETE TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT OR PLATINUM SCRAP xe guistnstioie, 


Write us what you have on hand euge 


THE MUTUAL SMELTING & REFINING CO. 








46 So. Front Street - - Columbus, Ohio 
: 
| Complete, ey or systems, sage, ineeiee. auditing. 
i guise all accounting questions. 








| | Cottey System & Audit Company ixaxrnzr.xt |Trouble Detectives! 


PIGNOLET Portable Testing Meters will lo- 
cate any kind of trouble besides measuring 
volts and amperes; will also determine re- 
sistance of coils, lines, ringers, etc. 








VOLTMETERS 
AMMETERS 
VOLT-AMMETERS 














Suppose you let us send you a copy 
of the PIGNOLET C ogue. It’s 
worth while. 





L. M. PIGNOLET 
80 Cortlandt Street New York 
Medal Panama-Pacific International Exposition 















Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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12. Reverse Sweep—Reverse sweep and 
two way sweep, meaning a sweep in two 
planes, is permitted, provided a straight 
line drawn from the center of pole at 
top to center of pole at ground line does 
not leave the pole at any point. 


13. One Way Sweep—One way sweep 
is permitted provided it does not exceed 
maximum shown in Table No. 3. 

14. Method of Measuring Sweep—That 
part of the pole below the ground line 
not to be taken into consideration. Tightly 
stretch a tape line from point at the 
ground line (see paragraph 15) on the 
side of the pole where the sweep is great- 
est to the upper surface at the top of the 
pole, and having so done, measure widest 
point from tape to surface of pole and if, 
for illustration, upon a 30-foot pole the 
widest point does not exceed 4 inches, 
this pole shall be accepted. 

15. Explanation of Term “Ground 
Line’—The term “ground line” as used 
in these specifications shall-mean a point 
on the pole a distance of 4 feet on 20- 
foot, 5 feet on 25-foot and 30-foot, and 6 
feet on 35-foot and longer poles from the 
extreme butt. 

Tas_tE No. 1—Minrmum Ter MEAsuRE- 
MENT. 


Top. 
Designation. 
Inch. 


Circumference. 


1 
Taste No. 2. 

Poles 35 inches and longer shall have 
a minimum circumference measurement 
at extreme butt as follows: 

a 9” 
Length. Top. Top. Top. 
Feet. Inch. Inch. Inch. 
33 36 39 
34 37 40 
39 42 
41 44 
42 45 
44 47 
45 48 
47 50 
48 51 
50 53 f 
51 54 57 
52 55 58 
Tas_e No. 3. 


Maximum Sweep 
Between Top 
and 
Ground Line. 
Inches. 


10” 
Top. 
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phone sets in tie 
ordinary way, te 
other end being 
provided with a 
pair of Fahnestock 
clips, which are 
fastened to the 
terminals on the 
drum. This reel, 
with two men, one 
carrying the set, 
can be gotten out 
and communica- 
tion established in 
an incr editably 
short time. 

With this meth- 








Keilogg Test Set in Action. 


Kellogg Test Sets on the Battle- 
field in Europe. 


Thousands of the famous Kellogg field 
or test sets are with the allied armies. 
Sixty-five of these telephones are now in 
use by one regiment alone, this being the 
149th field artillery, the Illinois unit. 

In the accompanying illustration is 
shown a detachment of the 11th Illinois 
infantry equipped with one of the Kel- 
logg field sets, a portable reel, and line 
As they were unable to secure any pat- 
terns, much less buy one of these reels, 
they had made up a reel which has now 
heen in use for over six months, giving 
very satisfactory service. It carries 
about 600 feet of special weatherproof in- 
sulated wire. The reel end of the wire is 
caught around a screw head on the center 
cf the drum and carried out to two holes 
cn one side to a couple of screw connec- 
tors. 

The set is connected by having a yard 
length of the wire attached to the tele- 








od, of course, any 

amount of 
and 

promptly. 
blanks 


wire 
communication 
Regular army 
are used. In tak- 
ing up the wire, the man carrying the 
reel also carries the set by means of a 
sling, the extra man in this case handling 
the drum with both hands and the wire 
can be returned to the reel in short order. 


can be unreeled 
established 
message 


Speeding Production With Man- 
Power Saving Devices. 
Conservation of man-power and mul- 
tiplication of individual effort by the 
adoption of the labor-saving machinery 
of every description, constitutes the pol- 
icy of the management of the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. Doing 
a business five times as large as in 1914, 
this company is now meeting its demands 
for increased production with about 
twice the number of employes that it had 

four years ago. 
The illustration shows one of, a group 
of new grinding machines recently in- 


Grinding Machine Which Does Work of Eight Men. 








